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THREE MEMORIES. : 


BY ETHELWYN WETHERALD. 


The woodland stretched its arms to me, 
And into its heart I went, 

While by my side invisibly 
Walked musing-eyed Content. 


The woodland spake no word to me 
But, ob! its thoughts were sweet ; 
Against my spirit like a sea 
I felt the thought-waves beat. 


Before my vision, starved and dull, 
The wood shapes dropped their gold ; 

The young child-trees were beautifal— 
More beautiful the old. 


Within their halls of memory 
What heavenly scenes are drawn— 
The stream, the wild birds’ company, 
The sky’s cool face at dawn; 


The golden lances of the sun, 
The rain that feels its way, 

The twilight steps that one by one 
Lead to the moon’s white ray ; 


The multitude of bright leaf forms 
Engraved on earth and air; 

The black and gold of midnight storms, 
The blue that violets wear. 


These throng the greenwood memories ; 
Upon this perfumed track 

The thoughts of all the silent trees 
Go wandering back and back. 


This is the charm that cometh last, 
Of all their sweets the sum— 
The feeling of green summers past, 
And fair green springs to come. 
—Harper’s Weekly. 
+e - 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 

The Municipal Woman Suffrage bill, 
having been favorably reported by the 
Joint Special Committee, will come up in 
the Massachusetts House for discussion 
by special assignment on Tuesday, March 
5, at 2.30 P.M. Petitions in its favor 
have been pouring in during the past two 
weeks. Hundreds of local W. C. T. 
Unions and scores of Labor Unions have 
memorialized the Legislature. No other 
measure has had so strong a body of sup- 
porters. 


“eo, _ 


The opponents, it is said, will try to 
amend the bill by submitting it for ratifi- 
Cation to a vote of the women themselves. 
But the Supreme Court last year decided 
that no law can be enacted to take effect 
only when ratified at the polls. A law so 
limited would be unconstitutional. Let 
the friends of suffrage resist such an 
evasion. The right of suffrage is not a 
question of majorities. 


2 
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The Woman’s Triennial Council at 
Washington, D. C., is the great event of 
the past two weeks. We give a partial 
summary of its proceedings on our eighth 
page. Our junior editor spoke March 1, 
and Mrs. Dora F. Akerman represents the 
Woman’s JOURNAL and Woman’s Column. 





a 
or 


No citizen of the United States for 
Many years has received such tokens of 
public regard in his funeral solemnities as 








has Frederick Douglass at Washington, 
afterwards in the Governor’s Room at 
City Hall, New York, and at his resi- 
dence in Rochester. But, greatest of all, 
the North Carolina Legislature adjourned 
in honor of his memory. 


or 


The Boston Women’s Educational and 
Industrial Union, the Federation of Clubs, 
Charity Club, and other institutions of 
like character, have petitioned the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature that the Mayor of 
Boston be required to appoint a board of 
seven visitors of public institutions of 
this city, every such visitor to be a resi- 
dent of the city, and three of them at 
least to be women. 
camaidiiiaiaela 


Senator Harvey’s bill to raise the age of 
protection for girls from 16 to 18 will soon 
come up in the Massachusetts Senate. 
Let every suffragist urge its passage. 
Senator Harvey deserves the thanks of 
every self respecting woman and man for 
his advocacy of this reform. 








In Kansas Presidential woman suffrage 
is being urged. The Topeka Capital 
says: 

Mrs. S. A. Thurston is pectonety in- 
terested in the bill that has been favor- 
ably reported in the House giving women 
the right to vote for Presidential electors. 
It is believed that this right can be 
granted under the U. 8. Constitution, 
which simply says that electors shall be 
chosen as the State Legislatures shall 
direct. In some States electors have been 


. chosen by the Legislatures direct, and the 


ae workers believe they will be sus- 
tained by the courts if the Legislature 
gives them authority to vote for 
tial electors. 


residen- 
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In Arizona, Governor Louis C. Hughes, 
in his biennial message to the Legislature, 
dated Jan. 23, 1895, recommended woman 
suffrage, as follows: 

In harmony with my predecessor, Hon. 
N. O. Murphy, I recommend that a law be 
passed giving to the women of Arizona 
their right to the elective franchise. 

The Arizona House of Representatives 
has passed the woman suffrage bill by a 
two-thirds vote. 





~~ 


Among the commissioners appointed by 
the governors of Tennessee and Indiana to 
represent those States at the Atlanta Ex- 
position are two sisters, Miss Florence 
Davis and Mrs. Laura D. Worley. These 
sisters also represented their respective 
States at the Columbian Exposition. It 
is a unique and pleasant coincidence. 
Miss Davis comes of one of Tennessee’s 
oldest families, and has fine executive 
ability. Mrs. Laura Davis Worley was a 
member of the Indiana executive commit- 
tee at the World’s Fair, made the dairy 
exhibit of the State, and was chairman of 
the Congress of Farm Life and Mental 
Culture. 

—_— +2 _ 

The California Legislature has voted in 

favor of woman suffrage. 


<a 


The question of woman suffrage has 
occupied a prominent place this winter 
in the Legislatures of most of the Western 
States. Idaho has submitted a constitu- 
tional amendment. The California House 
bas passed the bill, of which an account 
was given in the WOMAN’s JOURNAL last 
week. The Arizona House, by a two- 
thirds vote, has passed a woman suffrage 
measure. The Nevada House has de- 
feated a constitutional amendment; so 
has the Washington House. The South 
Dakota Senate passed a constitutional 
amendment by an almost unanimous vote, 
but it was defeated in the House. The 
second bill introduced into the North Da- 
kota House was for a woman suffrage con- 
stitutional amendment. It was cham- 
pioned by Major Edwards, a well known 
journalist, but was defeated by a small 
majority. Inthe Missouri House the Com- 
mittee on Constitutional Amendments has 
favorably reported a concurrent resolu- 
tion to extend the franchise to women. 

siciistondancidhliiameddiatieaas 


The public presentation by the Woman’s 
Christian Temperance U nion of the Poly- 
glot Petition to the United States Govern- 
ment, which occurred on the evening of 
Feb. 15, had to be made without the 
presence of Miss Willard and Lady Henry 
Somerset, who were prevented by illness 
from reaching Washington in time. Miss 
Willard’s address for the occasion was 
read by Miss Anna Gordon, and bright 
addresses were also made by Mrs. Clara 
C. Hoffman, Mrs. Helen M. Barker, na- 
tional officers, Miss Belle Kearney, and 








Rev. Dr. Henry 8. Lunn. On Feb. 19, a 
deputation of W. C. T. U. officers, headed 
by Miss Willard and Lady Henry Somer- 
set, called upon President Cleveland at 
the Executive Mansion and there figura- 
tively presented the petition to him, it 
being too bulky to be presented other- 
wise. The committee was assured by the 
President that he regarded the object of 
the petition as one in which all good men 
and women should take an interest. 


a. on 


In the Washington Legislature the 
amendment extendiog full suffrage to 
women has been defeated by a majority 
of two votes. 


— —_~@o-— 


In the Illinois Legislature, the bill to | 


give women township suffrage has been 
defeated by one vote. 








In the New Hampshire House of Rep- 
resentatives, Feb. 27, the Municipal Wom- 
an Suffrage bill was refused a third 
reading by a vote of 165 to 108, after a 
long and spirited debate. Messrs. Lyford 
Remick, and others spoke ably in its favor. 


—_ 


Miss Sarah L. Arnold, of Minneapolis, 
nominated by Mrs. Emily Fifield, has 
been elected a member of the Boston 
Board of Supervisors. We regret that 
Mrs. Fifield herself was not chosen, but 
are glad that a thoroughly competent 
woman has been elected to this honorable 
and responsible position. 


-_—~@r— — — 





In London, England, women will vote 
to-day to help elect the third London 
County Council. 





——+or—_—__—_— 

The fo llcwin resolution has been pre- 
sented to the New York Senate and As- 
sembly in reference to a bill pending in 
the House: 

The Brooklyn Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion, at a meeting held Feb. 19, most 
earnestly protest against the passage of 
any law for the licensing or districting of 
any social vice. We would most respect- 
fully represent that any system of the 
kind means injustice and cruelty to women, 
and encourages the degradation of men. 


er 

The West Virginia W.C. T. U. is work- 
ing for a bill to provide a State industrial 
school for girls. 





— a oe 
The Daughters of Vermont held a recep- 
tion at Hotel Vendome, Feb. 21, at which 
the officers of New Hampshire’s Daugh- 
ters were guests ofhonor. The president, 
Mrs. Oliver Crocker Stevens, received the 
members and guests, and with her were 
Mrs. Nella Il. Daggett, secretary of New 
Hampshire’s Daughters,Mrs. Micah Dyer, 
Jr., the vice-president of that organiza- 
tion; Mme. Siegrid Magnusson and Mrs. 
Ellen A. Richardson. The ushers were 
Miss Ivah Dunklee, Miss Mabel Lang and 
Miss Gertrude Meacham. 
—+or— 


Mr. Edgar O. Achorn, in the Brookline 
Chronicle of Feb. 11, reviews the objec- 
tions urged against municipal woman 
suffrage by 210 women of that town, and 
says: 

It must come home to one looking for 
light upon this subject, or for something 
logical upon which to base an opinion for 
or against it, that the reasons assigned in 
remonstrance are singularly weak—and, 
as the Herald suggests, savor strongly of 
instinct, which is known of all men as a 
blind and unreasoning tendency to some 








mode of action or thought, and which in 


the present case might readily be attrib- 
uted to centuries of woman’s subservi- 
ence to man. 





—~4@>> 
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Mr. 8. R. Wells, attorney at law, Cam- 


bridge, is trying to introduce a bill, under | 


suspension of the rules, for the regulation 
of divorce trials, providing that witnesses 


shall be examined singly, and then with- | 


draw, and that the judge presiding shall 
decicde what portion, if any, of the testi- 
mony shall be published, being governed 
by due regard for the public morals. 
Representative Spalding and Lawyer 
Brandeis are co-operating. Such a law 
would go a great way towards preventing 
demoralization by evil communications 
that corrupt good manners. 

The Public School Board of Baltimore 
is agitated over the proposal of the 
mayor to appoint three women as Com- 
missioners at large. The mayor has been 
converted to the idea through the appeals 
of the women’s literary clubs and so- 
cieties. The board is now, to a certain 
extent, political. The mayor has sent a 
message to the City Council asking for 
power to make the appointments. 





NATIONAL WOMEN’S COUNCIL. 


The second Triennial Session of the 
National Women’s Council began in Wash- 
ington, D. C., Feb. 18, and continued in 
session two weeks at Metzerott Music 
Hall. Among others conspicuous in the 
gathering were the Countess of Aberdeen, 
president of the International Council of 
Women, best known in America through 
her Irish exhibit at the World’s Fair; 
Lady Henry Somerset, Miss Frances E. 
Willard of [llinois, president of the Na- 
tional W. C. T. U.; Mrs. Russell Sage of 
New York; Mrs. Elizabeth B. Grannis of 
New York, president of the National 
Christian League for the Promotion of 
Social Purity; Mrs. J. Ellen Foster of 
Washington, D. C., president of the 


United States; Mrs. H. Solomon of IIli- 
nois, president of the National Council of 
Jewish Women ; Mrs. May French Sheldon 
of Massachusetts, the African explorer; 
Dr. Jennie De la M. Lozier of New York, 
Mrs. Lillie Devereaux Blake of New York- 
Rev. Annis Ford Eastman of Elmira, 
N. Y., Rev. Anna Howard Shaw of Penn- 
sylvania and Rev. Caroline J. Bartlett of 
Kalamszoo, Mich. 


President Sewall called the council to 
order and presented her co-workers on 
the board of general officers and the presi- 
dents and delegates of the organizations 
composing the council who were gathered 
about her on the stage. 

Five minutes were alloted to each ‘‘fra- 
ternal” delegation not in the council, to 
present its greetings. 

Mrs. Ellen 8S. Mussey. District of Co- 
lumbia spoke for the Legion of Loyal 
Women; Dr. Edith Jewell, District of 
Columbia, for the Woman’s First Dental 
Association of the United States; Mrs. U. 
F. Swengal, Maryland, for the Woman’s 
Missionary Society of the Evangelical 
Association; Amelia 8. Quinton, New 
Jersey, for the Woman’s National Indian 
Association; Dr. Mary E. Green, Michi- 
gan, for the National Household Eco- 
nomic Association; Clara A. Schell, Dis- 
trict of Columbia, for the Christian Wo- 
man’s Board of Missions; Mrs. Mary C. 
Snedden, Missouri, for the general grand 
chapter, Order of the Eastern Star; Mrs. 
Harriet N. Ralston, District of Columbia, 
for the Gen. Spinner Memorial Associa- 
tion; Ida Buxton Cole, Pennsylvania, for 
the National Woman's Auxiliary Keeley 
League; Mrs. Helen A. Cook, District of 
Columbia, for the National League of 
Colored Women ; Mrs. Nettie E. Gunlock, 
Illinois, for the ladies of the G. A. R.; 
Bina M. West of Michigan, for the 
ladies of the Maccabees of the World; 
Sarah E. Reamer, Colorado, for the 
Pacific Coast Woman’s Press Association. 

Tuesday, Feb. 19. 

Mrs. Sewall introduced the fraternal 
delegates of the Woman’s Farmers’ Alli- 
ances and Industrial Union—Mrs. E. W. 
Wardell of Topeka, Kan., and Mrs. Helen 
8. Johnson of Pennsylvania—who deliverd 
five-minute addresses. Amelia S. Quinton 
of Philadelpia was also present, as the 
representative of the Woman’s National 
Indian Association. 

The ‘Influence of Women in Bringing 
Religious Conviction to Bear Upon Daily 
Life,” was read by Mrs. Minnie D. Louis 
of New York. 

Mary A. Lovell of Pennsylvania and 
Frances E. Willard discussed the Louis 
paper. 

‘‘Woman’s Mission to the Church as 
Minister and Missionary,” by Mrs. Kath- 
erine Lente Stevenson of Massachusetts. 

Mrs. Emeline B. Cheney of Maine, dele- 
gate of the National Free Baptist Wom- 
en’s Missionary Society, opened the for- 
| mal discussion of Mrs. Stevenson’s paper, 
followed by members of the council. 
| Lady Henry Somerset criticised Protes- 
| tant Christianity for eliminating women, 
| and maintained that so long as the Virgin 
Mary was not recognized, so long would 
| women be ignored. 
| Rey. Anna H. Shaw maintained that 
| woman was doing the practical work of 
| the church; the men took the pulpits, the 
| women tbe slums. 

Mrs. Emeline B. Wells of Utah, spoke. 

The afternoon session was devoted to 
‘*Woman’s Work in Religion.” Mrs. 
Frances E. Bagley of Michigan, presided, 
and introduced Hannah J. Bailey of 
Maine, delegate of the Woman’s Foreign 
| Missionary Union of Friends, who ex- 
| plained the missionary work carried on 
| by Quaker women. 
| Mrs. Mary A. Davis of Arlington, R. I., 
| spoke in behalf of the National Free Bap- 

tist Woman’s Missionary Society. 

Mrs. H. Soloman of Chicago, spoke 
jabout the National Council of Jewish 
Women, of which she is president. The 
Jewish women are eng%ged in offsetting 
' the persecutions against the Jews. 

‘“‘Organized Work on Temperance” was 
| the next topic. Miss Frances E. Willard 
|introduced as her proxy Mrs. Barker, 
treasurer of the National W. C. T. U., 
| who said it was the W. C. T. U., in con- 
| nection with William T. Stead, that broke 
up the traffic in young girls in London. 

The evening’s session was devoted to 
Jewish work and temperance maiters. 

Wednesday, Feb. 20. 

Two business sessions were held in the 

forenoon and afternoon with closed doors 
(Continued on Eighth Page.) 





Women’s Republican Association of the | 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. ALICE FESSENDEN PETERSON is 
to read a paper at the Hingham (Mass.) 
Women’s Club in reply to Mary E. Rob- 
bins’s lately published articles against 
woman suffrage. 

Mrs. M. A. JACKSON, of Charlotte, 
N. C., whose husband was Gen. Stonewall 
Jackson, is announced as the new editor- 
in-chief of Woman, a monthly published 
at Richmond, Va. Mrs. Jackson gave 
evidence of her literary ability in her 
‘Life and Letters of Stonewall Jackson.” 


Mrs. CAROLINE E. MERRICK, of New 
Orleans, is receiving many compliments 
upon her address at the Atlanta Conven- 
tion. It was praised by the New York 
and Cincinnati papers, and has caused a 
poem to be written to her by a minister 
‘‘away down in Maine.” 


Mrs. JULIA WarRD Howe opened the 
Authors’ Course before the Brooklyn 
(N. Y.) Institute on the evening of Feb. 
20, with an address on ‘‘Patriotism in 
American Literature.’”’” Mrs. Howe re- 
ferred to Hannah Adams and Mercy 
Warren as among the earliest writers in 
the domain of American history. The 
first named published a history of New 
England; the second, a history of the 
American Revolution. 

Miss SUSAN R. ANTHONY was given a 
banquet at the Ebbitt House, Washington, 
D.C., on her 75th birthday,which occurred 
Feb. 15. Covers were laid for forty-five. 
The room was decorated with palms and 
ferns, and there was a handsome centre- 
piece of roses on the table, a tribute from 
Washington suffragists. Miss Anthony 
was presented with a substantial token of 
good-will in the form of an annuity of 
$800 a year, purchased for her by her 
friends. The money was collected mainly 
through the instrumentality of Mrs. 
Rachel Foster Avery. Miss Anthony was 
in excellent health and spirits, and re- 
sponded briefly to the welcome of her 
friends. 


LOUISE CROUSE, an Indian girl o 
twenty, a direct descendant of the Algon- 
quins, is at the Normal School in Oswego, 
N.Y. She is penniless, her mother is 
dead, her father is a dipsomaniac, and 
there are no relatives or wealthy friends 
to aid her; nevertheless, she is deter- 
mined to have an education, and has 
managed to pay her way so far and to 
clothe herself as well, by hard labor of 
all kinds and at all times. She is com- 
pleting her course, but works as hard as 
ever in order to put by something with 
which to educate her youngest sister. 
After completing her studies in the Nor- 
mal School, she hopes to enter some medi- 
cal college, and become a physician. 


Mrs. H. W. R. STRONG, of Whittier, is 
known as the ‘‘woman fruit-grower of 
Southern California.” She has the largest 
walnut grove in the world owned by one 
individual. She has 150 acres of walnut 
trees in ful) bearing, and in other kinds 
of nuts and fruits she has been equally 
enterprising. rs. Strong lately read 
before the State Board of Trade a paper 
presenting the value of pampas grass and 
the pomegranate as California products. 
From the pampas plumes growing on 
either side of the avenue on her property, 
800 feet in length, she has realized from 
$3,000 to $4,000 per annum. She pointed 
out that pampas grass makes the finest 
bank paper known, and can be used for 
many other purposes. The pomegranate 
makes jellies and syrups of superior 
quality, and its rind yields a large amount 
of tannin. She thought this fruit, if 
generally cultivated, would prove a great 
source of wealth to the State. 


REV. Mrs. Lita FrROsT SPRAGUE, who 
was ordained with her husband, Rev. 
Leslie W. Sprague, in All Souls’ Church, 
Chicago, in 1890, and who has served the 
Universalist church of Monroe, Wis., as 
associate pastor with her husband, also 
the Unitarian church of Pomona, Cal., 
has not, owing to maternal duties, been 
doing active pastoral service for two 
years, except as pulpit supply. But Mrs. 
Sprague now again goes on the list of 
woman ministers in active work. She was 
called in February by the trustees of the 
Second Unitarian Church of San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., of which Mr. Sprague has 
been pastor fortwo years, to act as assist- 
ant pastor, and was duly authorized to 
represent the church in all the pastoral 
o ffices, and to relieve Mr. Sprague of part 
of the pulpit work. In addition to this 
she was chosen to superintend the Sunday 
school. Mrs. Sprague is the first to 
officially occupy a pulpit in the Metropolis 





of the Pecfic. 
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A GLIMPSE OF OLD MEXICO. 


La CIUDAD, JUAREZ, O. M.., 
Fes. 18, 1895. 
Bditors Woman's Journal: 

I send you greetings from the ‘‘Land of 
the Afternoon,” ag it is often called. This 
quaint and curious old city, Juarez, 
formerly called El Paso del Norté, lies 
just across the border from our own coun- 
try, and is the gateway to Old Mexico at 


this point. It lies opposite E] Paso, Tex., | 
| heartily and not unmusically, although 


on the south Side of the Rio Grandé del 
Norté, which is very far from being the 
great river we imagined it in our early 
geographical days. 

It is a slow, sluggish, shallow stream, 
easily forded by teams and horsemen at 
all seasons of the year except in the 
spring, when the melting mountain snows 
cause heavy freshets. It rises in the Con. 
tinental range of Colorado and extends in 
its indolent fashion through New Mexico, 
along the rich and fertile Merilla Valley, 
irrigating the rich, sandy soil of the latter 
by means of acequias, canals that run in 
every direction among the vast vineyards 
and immense truit orchards. When the 
river reaches El Paso—‘'the pass”—it 
breaks through the mountains, and pur- 
sues its way to the Gulf, the boundary 
line between two countries. Crossing ite 
narrow, placid stream in a bobtailed car 
drawn by a single small mule, driven by 
a Mexican driver, over a modern bridge, 
it is hard to realize that it is the great 
river long sought by Cortez and his brave 
followers centuries ago, and called by 
them the Rio Grandé Bravo del Norté. 
And it would be equally difficult to realize 
that a few mivutes have taken us from one 
great republic to another, were it not for 
the gentlemanly but alert custom house 
officer who steps upon the car and in- 
quires politely if we have any ‘‘dutiable 
goods” with us. A quick ‘“‘No, Senor,” 
is generally sufficient for free passage, 
but the laws are quite strict, especially 
in the matter of cigars and tobacco and 
all woolien articles. Slight souvenirs or 
keepsakes of small value are usually 
allowed to pass duty free, but a gor- 
geous Mexican blanket not to be re- 
sisted, with its wealth of color and soft 
warmth, had to be yielded up on my 
return until it could pass through the 
customs and be duly liberated on pay- 
ment of the fees, which for woollen goods 
are thirty-eight and a half cents on the 
pound, to which is added forty per cent. 
ad valorem. Although high, it is well 
worth while to pay for the satisfaction of 
feeling that you have something pur- 
chased by yourself in a ‘‘foreign land.” 

But I have commenced at the end of my 
story, for we saw a great many curious 
and interesting things before the bril- 
liant blanket was purchased and our faces 
turned homeward. La Ciudad Juarez is 
one of the oldest places is this part of the 
country and is a typical Mexican town. 
Its narrow streets, low, heavy, adobe 
houses with walls two feet thick, white- 
washed often, but more often not; its 
queer little shops, the small open plaza, 
and the old fort and still older church, 
dating back three hundred years, all pro- 
claim it a part of the ancient civilization 
of this romantic country. The most in- 
teresting building to me is the old 
church, which dates! back to 1571. Its 
walls are two feet thick, and the massive 
wooden doors, beams of the roof which 
form the ceiling, and the old-fashioned 
choir gallery in the front of the church 
are carved in high relief and quite artistic 
patterns. The furniture and chancel fit 
tings are similar to those in other Roman 
Catholic churches, and an antique con- 
fessional carries one back in mind to the 
middle ages, and is vastly more interest- 
ing than an iconoclastic, brand-new one 
of yellow pine, just built to match a new 
wainscoting which has effectually spoiled 
the quaint old medizval structure. 

Just across the narrow street, to the 
west, is the bull pen, where twice a week 
the bull fights occur regularly all the 
year around. We did not see one, but 
went through the gambling pen, just 
back of the church, where in open booths, 
like a village fair, all kinds of games of 
chance are carried on unblushingly. It 
is a small pandemonium, with ringing 
bells, music, screaming back and forth‘ 
drinking, shaking of dice and various 
noises all intermingled in confusion. 
Men, women and children gather here day 
and night, under the very walls of the 
sanctuary, to indulge in the vicious habit 
to which the lower class of Mexicans are 
intensely and hopelessly devoted. It is 
not surprising that the prison is only a 
stone’s throw distant, and well filled with 
the same stolid, forbidding looking coun- 
tenances, minus the expression of avarice 
and excitement. 

A tar pleasanter sight was found in the 
Mexican school, la escuela, just next door 
to the prison, where about sixty girls of 
different ages were being instructed not 
only in books, but in sewing, knitting, 
embroidering and crocheting. To find an 
Industrial school in the shadow of the 
prison and so near the gambling den was 
a pleasant surprise. The teacher, Senor- 





ita Maria Alvaloz, is a pretty, intelligent 
young woman from Chihuahua, who seems 
devoted to her work, and has good control 
over her pupils, who are all Mexicans. 
While teaching, she is herself studying 
“Ingleez,” and preparing to join her 
brother in Philadelphia next year. As 
our Spanish is as limited as her musical 
and broken “ Ingleez ” we conversed 
principally by signs, but secured a fair 
understanding. She had her pupils sing 
for us in Spanish, which they did 


their voices are rather shrill. To return 
the compliment, one of our party, Miss 
Rice of Peoria, a graduate in music, sang 
some rollicking college songs in her rich, 
full voice, which brought forth hearty 
applause from teacher and pupils. We 
examined the specimens of crocheting 
and knitting on which the girls were en- 
gaged, and found they were being neatly 
done and were quite creditable. Our 
ignorance of Spanish was quite a draw- 
back, and one of the party, at least, re- 
solved to gain some knowledge of the 
musical and not difficult language before 
seeing Juarez again. 

The pupils in the school of Senorita 
Alvaloz compare favorably with those in 
the Roman Catholic schools in El Paso, 
which are taught by the sisters in connec- 
tion with the church work there. But the 
school room in Juarez is not attractive, 
and the location next door to the prison, 
and so near the gambling pen, with its 
unpleasant aspect ef hideous vice, is un- 
fortunate. On leaving the school we 
passed through the open-air market, 
where old Mexicans and wrinkled Indians 
squatted on the ground beside their heaps 
of chile aud frijoles, and we brought away 
with us quaint bits of native pottery, 
crude in form and color, to add to our col- 
lection of pieces from San Felipe, Gua- 
dalajara and Chihuahua. 

ISABELLA LANING CANDEE 
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WOMEN IN TORONTO. 


TORONTO, CAN., FEB. 22, 1895. 
kditors Woman’s Journal; 

It is a sign of progress in Canada 
when the appointment of a woman as post- 
master is recommended by parties whose 
names are eminent in public and private 
life. There is no doubt of the fitness of 
the lady, Miss Sarah Dobson, who has 
already done the work with great satis- 
faction during her father’s prolonged ill- 
ness. 

One other instance beside has oc- 
cured in Stanstead, Province Quebec, 
when Miss Naomi Hubbard filled a similar 
position for more than twenty years. 

A matter of great interest to women ig 
just now pending in our Public School 
Board. ‘Shall married women be en- 
gaged as teachers in our public schools if 
their husbands are able to support them?” 
Should not these positions be given only 
to single women dependent upon them- 
selves? 

Has the Public School Board any right 
to particularize as to the marriage of 
women teachers any more than of men 
teachers? Is not the board's duty con- 
fined to securing the best teaching, 
whether by men or women, without re- 
gard to the question, married or single, 
which is entirely in the realm of private 
life? Should marriage disqualify a woman 
who has adopted teaching as a profession 
except at her own option? A decision 
given against married women teachers on 
any grounds other than lack of qualifica- 
tion would be an interference with private 
rights. 

The cause of woman’s enfranchisement 
advances slowly but surely. The victories 
for ‘‘equal suffrage” in New Z:aland and 
New South Wales were duly celebrated 
here by the City Enfranchisement Asso- 
ciation. There is, however, a vast amount 
of indifference among women not con- 
nected with reform movements. It is a 
matter of deep regret that our women 
candidates were defeated this year in the 
public school elections. Mrs. Mary Mc- 
Donell, who has served several years, has 
been an indefatigable worker on the 
School Board. As a business woman, her 
services have been invaluable. Though 
defeated she polled a very large vote, and 
we trust another year will see her re- 
instated. 

Dr. Augusta Stowe-Gullen (elected for 
two years) is now the only woman on the 
Public School Board. She is a host in 
herself. Though discharging the duties 
of an extensive medical practice, she has 
proved her adaptability for school trus 
tee. In all debates she has held her own 
and has presented the highest ideals and 
the noblest principles. Toronto may well 
be proud of the women who have served 
on both the school boards, and though 
there may appear this year to be a re- 
action, it is only temporary, and for want 
of a thorough canvass in their behalf. 

Miss Clara Brett Martin, who so pa- 
tiently pioneered her way into the legal 
profession, is in her second year at Os- 
goode Hall, and is articled in the firm of 
Mulock, Miller & Crowther. To be the 
only woman in the lecture hall requires a 








consciousness of strength and a deter- 
mination to win. These Miss Martin pos- 
sesses. We feel sure that our “first wo- 
man lawyer” will be favorably heard from 
in the future. 

Thus, one after another, disappear the 
hindrances which once left only the hum- 


blest and least remunerative occupations | 


to women. To-day fathers may bid their 

daughters, as freely as their sons, choose 

their calling. None may say them nay. 
ANNIE PARKER. 


er 


A SUGGESTIVE INCIDENT. 


In a certain New England State, a few 
weeks before the municipal suffrage hear- 
ing before the Judiciary Committee, a 
member of the W. C. T. U. in a large 
town circulated a petition in its favor. 
It was readily signed by many influential 
men—clergymen, lawyers, manufacturers 
and merchants — some of whom asked: 
‘*‘Why don’t you ask for the whole thing? 
You ought to have it.” The three who 
refused to sign were a clergyman, a hotel 
proprietor,and a society man. The clergy- 
man said that he did not agree with the 
one who presented the petition, and that 
women do not want to vote; if they did, 
he would not object. The same petition 
went to the State House bearing the sig- 
natures of al! the women in town who 
were asked to sign it, others expressing 
regret that opportunity had not been 
given them. 

The hotel-keeper simply would have 
nothing of it, and the society man, who 
is accustomed to seeing women clasped 
in the arms of voters in waltzes at public 
balls, refused because he thought ‘‘it 
would make women unwomanly to go to 
the polls with men.” 

But the most striking feature of this 
incident was that, soon after the clergy- 
man refused to sign the petition to grant 
a limited right of suffrage to women, he 
preached a peculiarly forceful sermon on 
‘*Loyalty to Truth.” He touched upon 
the diff-ring degrees of truth, showing 
how some things might be true and yet 
not of sufficient importance to demand 
vigorous action; but there are a few 
truths that a man should give his life, if 
need be, to defend. Among these he em- 
phasized the inalienable right of “life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness,” 
with stress upon freedom of action. No 
one in the congregation disagreed with 
him or disputed his really fine argument; 
but one woman, at least, smiled good- 
naturedly to herself over the situation. 

w. 
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THE SUFFRAGE CAUSE IN AUSTRALIA, 


PoRT ADELAIDE, SOUTH AUSTRALIA, 
JAN. 26, 1895. 
Editors Woman’s Journa/ : 

We in Australia have received much 
inspiration and help from friends of 
equal suffrage in the United States. Your 
writings and publications have been much 
read, and have enabled the workers for 
the political enfranchisement of women 
to present the matter before the public 
from time to time in an effective manner. 
Moreover the example of Wyoming has 
had a powerfal effect on Australian opin- 
ion. I have therefore thought it meet to 
send you some particulars of the victory 
we have have achieved in the province of 
South Australia. For during the session 
of our Legisiature of 1894, which has just 
closed, we have carried a bill giving the 
suffrage to all adult women residing six 
months in one place. This bill puts 
woman on a perfect electoral equality 
with the men, and only now waits the 
assent of Her Mujesty Queen Victoria, to 
become law. Of this assent weare certain, 
because the Imperial Government both in 
the case of the Isle of Man and New Zea- 
land, have already assented to the princi- 
ple of woman suffrage. The population 
of South Australia is about 350,000, and 
the number of adult women whose names 
will be placed on the electoral roll is about 
seventy thousand. 

The agitation began in South Australia 
in 1885, when Dr. Stirling moved a resolu- 
tion in the House of Assembly in favor of 
woman suffrage, which was carried nem 
con. Forthwith a Woman Suffrage League 
was formed, which went to work securing 
petitions, holding meetings, and circulat- 
ing literature. The League did much to 
educate pub ic opinion. Mrs. Mary Lee 
was the secretary and worked hard for the 
cause. Mrs. Lake and Miss Chewing also 
were prominent workers, and the last 
circulated a large amount of instructive 
printed matter at her own expense. The 
circulation of literature is a great means 
of advancing woman’s cause. After a 
little the W. C. T. U. came into the work 
and helped the League immensely in vari- 
ous ways. The Trade and Labor Council 
and the Labor party as a whole have 
greatly helped forward the enfranchise- 
mentof women. All their representatives 
both in the Upper and the Lower House 
voted steadily and unanimously for the 
women. They did so on the ground that 
itis a woman’s right, whatever the issues 
may be. 

Mr. R. Caldwell, M. P., took up the 





question for some years in parliament, 
but the successful bill was brought in as 
a government measure by the government 
of the Hon. Chas. Kingston. The success 
in South Australia will hasten the enfran- 
chisement of women throughout the 
seven Australian States. There is a strong 
party in each of the other Australian 
States in favor of full woman suffrage. 
In New South Wales, the mother colony, 
Sir H. Parkes, the foremost of her states- 
men, never loses an opportunity of urg- 
ing the claims of woman for suffrage, and 
Sir George Dibbs has announced his con- 
version to a belief in women having votes. 
In Victoria, Mr. Turner, the present 


Premier, has stated that he will bring ina | 


bill to give women the full suffrage in 
1895. 
The political and legal status of women 


| in South Australia is now very advanced. 





Women have a municipal and State vote. 
Married women have a complete right of 
control and disposal of their earnings, 
and of property coming to them by ither- 
itance or bequest. They can carry on 
business separately from their husbands. 
Married women have coérdinate control 
of their children with their husbands, and 
the husband cannot by will or any other 
means deprive them of the same. All the 
degrees and offices are open to women 
equally with men in the University of 
Adelaide. I may mention that London 
recognizes the degrees of Adelaide Uni- 
versity. The age of consent is raised to 
sixteen years, and there are various 
other provisions in the laws for the defence 
of girls. 

Wishing the woman’s cause success 
throughout the United States, I am 

Your Australian friend, 
J. C. KirBy. 
‘nancial 


CHICAGO LETTER. 


CHICAGO, ILL., FEB. 18, 1895. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

Two meetings of Republican women de- 
manding municipal suffrage have been 
held during the past week at the Sherman 
House, the one of Monday having been 
reported in my last letter. Saturday an 
adjourned meeting was held to further 
plan for victory. Hon. SewallB. Weston. 
who introduced the bill for municipal 
suffrage into the Lower House of Legisla 
ture, was present and made a brief ad- 
dress. Col. J. 8S. Crane, who is so ably 
sustaining his wife, Mrs. Hanna W. 
Crane, also spoke. Mrs. Crane is the 
acknowledged leader in this movement. 
She is a member of the Republican State 
Central Committee of women, but is not 
in sympathy with trat body which wishes 
to keep woman suflrage in the background 
for an indefinite time, until a constitution- 
al amendment may be had. Mrs. Crane 
did much to help win the great Republi- 
can victory last fall, and is now pushing 
municipal suffrage as a strictly party 
measure. She believes that her party has 
tacitly pledged itself to the cause by ac- 
cepting woman’s efforts in the late cam 
paign. 

As the Legislature is so largely Repub- 
lican, great things are expected. The 
bill will be introducei into the Senate 
this week, and a hearing arranged before 
the joint committee of both Houses. 
Arrangements are making to secure a 
special car to convey a large delegation of 
Chicago Republican women to the Capital 
to work for the passage of this bill. 

The Illinois Woman’s Press Association 
gave a reception to the Illinois Press 
Association at the Auditorium, Tuesday 
evening, which was very largely attended 
and an enjoyavsle occasion. Thursday 
evening the conclusion of the annual 
meeting of the Illinois Woman’s Press 
Association was held. The reports showed 
that the Association is in a prosperous 
condition, and despite the hard times, 
more members paid dues last year than 
ever before. The attendance was more 
than double that of the last meeting and 
a full vote was had. The election resulted 
as follows: President, Mrs. Klizabeth A. 
Reed, author of ‘‘Hindu and Persian 
Literature;” vice-presidents, Dr. Julia 
Holmes Smith of the Chicage Times ; Mrs. 
Isabella L. Candee, story and special 
writer and president of the Illinois Feder- 
ation of Women’s Clubs; Mrs. Grace 
Duffie-Boylan, of the Zvening Journal ; 
reeording secretary, Mrs. Ida A. Nichols, 
founder of the Christian Science magazine; 
assistant recording secretary, Miss Eliza 
W. Bowman of Newsboy’s Appeal; corre- 
sponding secretary, Mrs. E. Jeannette 
Abbott, Chicago, representative of Sand- 
wich Argus ; assistant corresponding secre- 
tary, Mrs. Ellen E. DeGraff, contributor 
to various papers; treasurer, Mrs Frances 
E. Owens of the New England Kitchen 
Magazine; librarian, Mrs. Fanny M. 
Harley, editor of Universal Truth and the 
head of a prosperous publishing house; 
chairman of Membership Committee, 
Mrs. H. Effa Webster of the Zvening Mail ; 
chairman Committee on Literary Infor- 
mation, Mrs. Julia K. Barnes, Rockford; 
chairman Social Committee, Mrs. Mary 
A. Ahrens; chairman Programme Com- 
mittee, Mrs. Sarah Wilder Pratt, author 





of ‘*Tim’s Fairy Taies;” chairman Com. 
mittee on Preparation of Manual, Mrs, 
Kate Reed, of Banner of Gold ; chairman 
of Editors’ Section, Caroline A. Huling; 
chairman of Authors’ Section, Mrs. Jang 
| Farnall, author of ‘*Practical Healing for 
| Mind and Body ;” chairman Publisherg’ 
| Section, Alice B. Stockham, M. D., author 
‘and publisher of ‘'Tokology;” chairman 
Reporters’ Section, Mrs. Sallie M. Moseg 
| of Saturday Evening Herald ; correspondent 
and chairman of Contributors’ Section, 
Mrs. M. F. Swarthout; of Poets’ Section, 
Mrs. C. B. (Elizabeth Turner) Sawyer, 
The above comprise the Executive Com. 
mittee who will bear the burden of the 
work for the coming year, the tenth of 
the society’s existence. 

The North Chicago Political Equality 
Club met Friday and adopted a Constitu. 
tion. Mrs. Matilda Joslyn Gage will 
probably address the next meeting, March 
1. Mrs. Shippen read an interesting arti. 
ticle translated from the German of 
Bertha Vou Suttner. 

The executive committee of the Illinois 
Equal Suffrage Association met at the 
Sherman House on Tuesday, and decided 
to hold the State Convention at Decatur 
n April. 

The Evanston Woman’s Club listened 
to a paper by Mrs. Emily Huntingdon 
Miller, on Friday afternoon, on ‘* Women 
in relation to the Public Schools.” 

The West End Women’s Club held a 
symposium on Friday on woman suffrage, 
which they termed ‘*Woman’s Responsi- 
bility in Politics.” Mrs. Louise B. Chap. 
man declared that home duties should be 
first, political ones, secondary. Miss 
Belle Gibson argued that women would 
lend dignity to political life. Mrs. Alson 
E. Clark, president of the Club, believing 
that franchise would soon be conferred 
upon her sex, urged all to prepare to meet 
its responsibilities. Mrs. Sarah Holden 
and Mrs Keturah Beers thought that 
women would be ready when the time 
came. While the trend of the discussion 
was inclined to the conservative side, it 
was generally favorable. 

CAROLINE A. HULING. 


ee 
WOMAN’S RIGHTS IN NETHERLANDS, 


ZURICH, SWITZERLAND, FEB. 8, 1895. 
Editors Woman's Journal; 


I have been so fortunate as to have an 
opportunity to aidthe woman suffrage 
movement in Rotterdam, Netherlands, 
where I spent the past winter. I really 
do not know how much what I said, or 
the WomMAn’s JOURNAL I showed the 
women of that city did for the cause, but 
I have lately received from the daughter 
of the family we found most congenial 
& letter informing me that a society has 
been formed to secure better laws for 
women and ultimately to become a suf- 
frage society. My correspondent says 
that most of the seventy women in the 
society demand the ballot, but think it 
unwise to call themselves suffrage advo- 
cates as yet, since many whose collabora- 
tion they hope to have would be kept 
from them by such an open avowal of 
their aims. 

Iam asked to put them in communica- 
tion with the best advocates of better 
conditions for women in the United States, 
and have already sent them the JouRNAL. 
The corresponding secretary of the socie- 
ty in Rotterdam is my friend, Miss 
Martina Kramers, and her home address 
is Stationsweg 25, Rotterdam, Nether- 
lands. 

I think the society will subscribe for 
the JOURNAL, since they asked me to 
name the best periodicals for suffrage, and 
I sent yours first. Miss Kramers speaks 
and writes English, French and German 
with the same ease that she does her 
native tongue. Indeed, most of the ladies 
in the society read and speak English 
fluently. Here in Zurich the society 
called ‘'Frauenrechtsschutzverein ” is 
about two years old, and was founded by 
Mrs. Kempin, an able woman, who is a 
practising lawyer. I called on her at the 
request of my Rotterdam friend, to re 
quest her to communicate with the Rot- 
terdam society, which she immediately 
offered to do. She informed me that she 
knew Miss Willard, and had been in the 
United States. 

I could not restif I were at home now 
unless I was active for woman suffrage 
after seeing the immense difference that 
the efforts of the American women have 
made in the lives of women in the United 
States from what holds good here. Our 
family have been in Europe over a year 
and a half, and we have never spent more 
than two weeks continously in a hotel, but 
have adopted their style of living, so that 
we have have had the best opportunities 
to know the people. My son attends 
school here, and my husband visits various 
educational institutions. My husband is 
the author of ‘‘Brand’s Physiologics with 
special reference to the Effects, Stimu- 
lants and Narcotics of the Human Sys- 
tem.” As his books were written before 
the laws were passed making such teach- 
ing compulsory, I take special pride in 
them. Indeed, they were first used, in 
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manuecript,in his own schools in Paterson, 
New Jersey. I brought with me from 
the Urited States a copy of your JOUR- 
NAL for April 1893. I find it very useful, 
put have parted with it, as I felt I could | 
pot do better than send it to the Rotter- 
dam society. They fully appreciated the 
cheering things said in it. But I must 
have at least one copy of the same date; 
the number contained a picture of Mrs, 
Palmer on the first page, and a short 
sketch of her work for the Chicago Expo- 
sition; also a statement from Governors 
of Wyoming, etc. Will you also mail me 
your JOURNAL for one year from date, ad- 
dressed in care of Munroe & Co., Bankers, | 
Rue Scribe, Paris, France. I should 
have taken it before, but we have been so | 
uncertain how long we remained abroad 
that I feared to lose the numbers through | 
change of address. 
if there is anything that I can do while 
in Europe to further your work please | 
let me know, as I shall enjoy being of | 
assistance. Mrs. ADA M. BRANDs. 





LITERARY NOTICES. | 


SPOON RIVER DAN, AND BETTINE. By 
Laura Everingham sScammon. Price | 
ef each, 50 cents. 


These two weird, imaginative stories 
are told with a vague bat graphic power. 
Spoon River Dan is apparentiy a ‘‘story 
without a moril,” as he would have ex- 
pressed it, unless the moral is to let 
whiskey alone and not get lus: in a snow 
storm. Bettine falls in love with a com- 
monplace young man whom she fancies a 
hero, but finds him instead a fellow of 
excellent common sense who refuses to 
throw away his life, whereupon she dis- 
cards him. Bettine is preceded by the 
following graceful poem: 
‘Lhere came a day, 

As to brown buds come the blithe airs of May, 
When my young soul 

Oped tothe sunshine of thy sweet control. 


I dare not own 

The mastery, then, of e’en thy lightest tone. 
fhy smile, thy kiss— 

Do all souls know how sweet surrender is? 


They whisper low— 

‘‘My love shall hold thee, sweet, nor let thee go,”’ 
By right divine 

Made me thine own forever, only thine. 


Two lilies fair, 

Breathing one tender fragrance, bless the air; 
And minstrelsy 

Blends two soft strains in one full harmony; 


_ And ho'y night 
From moon and stars pours one pure, perfect 
light. 
So would IL be 
Not thine, not thine, dear love, but part of thee. 


Then— buat no more! 
Faith sits in ashes at my heart's shut door. 
As God's above, 
There’s naught within but my dead, coffined 
love. 

In all the pretty things that have been 
said about this little poem, no one but the 
authoress seems to have seen the equal 
tights, ‘“‘new-woman” attitude of the 
fourth and fifth stanzas. H. B. B. 


THE SUPREMACY OF THE SPIRITUAL.: By 
Edward Randall Knowles, D. D. Bos- 
ton Arena Publishing Co. 1895. 


The object of this treatise is to prove 
the spiritual nature of the substance 
known as ‘‘Ether,” omnipresent through 
infinite space, which communicates light, 
heat, electricity, and gravitation from one 
body to another, and even mental emotion 





and imaginary ideas from one mind to 


another. To this omnipresent medium 
qualities are attributed incompatible with 
those which we are compelled to assign to 
it in the examination of other phenomena, 
Prof. Tyndall is quoted as saying that 
‘*the domain in which the motion of light 
is carried on lies entirely beyond the reach 
of our senses. [t is certain that space is 
filled with a medium by means of which 
suns and stars diffuse their radiant power.” 
This medium our author pronounces im- 
material, a spiritual principle governed 
by the Divine Will, which underlies the 
phenomena of matter. ‘he latter half of 
the volume is made up of devotional 
Catholic poems in English and Latin. 


H. B. B. 
AMONG THE GRANITE HILLs. By Mary 
M. Currier. Cambridge. Riverside 


Presse. 1894. 


This little volume contains about one 
hundred short occasional poems of moder- 
ate merit. The one entitled ‘‘Among the 
Granite Hills” is a fair sample cf the re- 
mainder : 

Among the granite hills I sit, 
Afar from ocean's roar, 

Bat yet before me seem to flit 
Fair visions of the shore. 


The darksome pines below my feet 
Like billows sbrink and swell, 

And from them comes a music sweet, 
Like that within a shell. 


The mica ledges shining bright, 
The woodland wild between, 
Like ships with sails of canvas white 
Float on a sea of green. 


And when the sun the lovely day 
To other lands doth lead, 

A dozen villages display ; 
That light the sailors heed. 


HyPNoTIsM, HOw IT IS DONE, ITS USES 
AND DANGERS. By James R. Cocke, 
M.D. Boston: Arena Publishing Co. 
1894, 


This book professes to give a scientific 
exposition of the mental and physical 
condition misnamed ‘‘hypnotism.” This is 
defined as an abnormal state into which a 
person may be thrown either by a yolun- 
tary act, or in obedience to the prompt- 
ing of suggestions from without. Complete 
insensibility to pain may be produced, 
and it has been used as an an zsthetic. 
About one person in three is said to be 
susceptible of it, and those of hysterical 
tendencies are most susceptible. Auto- 
hypnotism, it is asserted, has been one of 
the prominent factors in the religious his- 
tory of the world. Prophets, saints and 
revivalists see visions and dream dreams. 
Its dangers and abuses, and its legitimate 
uses in curing disease and preventing 
pain, telepathy, thought - transference, 
mind-reading and hallucinations, are in- 
cluded in the varied contents. Much of 
the value and interest of the book depend 
on the character of the author, since it 
contains an immense array of remarkable 
statements which, if trustworthy, open up 
a world of phenomena foreign to our 
usual experience. The tone of the writer 
is apparently cautious and candid, and he 
regards the subject from a purely practical 
and scientific point of view. H. B. B. 


A WoMAN OF IMPULSE. By Justin Hunt- 
ley McCarthy. New York and London: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Paper. Price, 
50 cents. 

This is a capital story. It describes 
“the new woman” in a much more cheer 
ful and attractive form than Grant Allen 
has done. There is no better book than 
this to enliven a leisure hour. 4H. B. B. 


—@——_——_—— 


A Russian lady and her husband have 
just taken, on the same day, their degrees 
as doctors of philosophy at the Berne 
University. Both passed with honors. 








15,000 PEOPLE DIE 


n New Engiand alone every year from CONSUMPTION. My method of treatment is the 


only discovered cure for this disease in any of 
stopved ina week. The cough in thirty days. 


its stages. The fever, night-sweats, or chills 
It is less expensive than a change of climate 


and if I cannot relieve you, your money will be returned. 
I will agree to cure every case of ASTHMA, even if you have had it fifty years 
ATARRH, BRONCHITIS, and HAY FEVER, | will cure to stay cured. 


Patients at a distance will be treated by mail. 


No consultation fees. Office hours: 9 until 5 


DR. ALBERT RENDER, 
5 PARK SQUARE. 
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We offer WOMAN’S JOURNAL subscribers a 
first-class binder to keep the week\y issues in 
a bound-book form. 
expressed a wish for such a binder, because 
many numbers get lost, torn, or destroyed, 
and as THE WOMAN'S JOURNAL is constantly 
referred to, lent to neighbors and re-read, a 
binder is very much desired. 

Our new binder, which is simple, but strong 
enough for the purpose, will hold 26 num- 
bers of THE WOMAN'S JOURNAL. 
flexible covers and will keep neat and clean 
every cOpy, 80 papers are always in place for 
ready reference. The regular price of this 
binder is 50 cents, but 


Many subscribers have 


It is in 


You can get it for Nothing. 


Any subscribers to THE WOMAN’sS JOURNAL 


need not pay a cent for the new binder, if 
they will comply with the following conditions: 


First—To any old subscriber who 
$150 to pay for the same, we will send 
In all cases 20 cents must be sent 


WOMAN'S JOURNAL, 3 


sends us one new subscription with 
binder FREE. 
to pay expense of postage and packing. 


Park St., Boston, Mass. 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


THE MISUNDERSTOOD ELEPHANT. 


The affection and sensibility of the ele- 
phant are well known. In the memoirs of 
the actor, Charles Young, is an anecdote 
which illustrates these characteristics. 
Chung, a big elephant, just arrived from 
India, had been bought by an English 
manager to exhibit in a children’s panto- 
mime. At the first rehearsal, when 
Chung reached a bridge over a cascade 
which he was expected to cross, he re- 
fused to step upon it, distrusting its solid- 
ity, and not without reason. In vain the 
angry keeper punished him by pricking 
him behind the ear with an iron goad. 
With lowered eyes and pendent ears, the 
enormous animal stood in a pool of blood, 
motionless as a wall. 
The captain of the vessel which and 
brought Chung over came in during the 
contest between the man and the ele- 
phant. He had become fond of the beast, 
and often fed it with dainties. The animal 
had scarcely recognized its friend when 
it approached him with a supplicating air, 
gently took his hand in its trunk and 
placed it in the bleeding wound, then held 


the hand up to the captain’s eyes. The 
gesture said as clearly as words: ‘See 
how they have made me suffer!’’ Poor 


Chung appeared so unhappy that every 
one was touched, even the cruel keeper. 
To win pardon, the man ran out and 
brought some apples, which he offered to 
the elephant. But Chung disdainfully 
threw them away. The captain, who had 
also fetched some fruit from Covent 
Garden Market, came back immediately 
and held it out to Chung. He willingly 
accepted it, and after eating it, coiled his 
trunk gently round his protector’s waist. 
—Our Dumb Animals. 





HUMOROUS. 


Watts—So you don’t believe that the 
good die young? Potts—That used to 
worry me a good deal when I was a boy, 
but I know better now. 


‘*‘Suppose,”’ said little Mabel, the other 
day, ‘that our pug should try to follow 
his nose; would he run down his throat 
or — he just turna back somersault ?” 
—Puck, 


“Papa,” said a boy, “IT know what 
makes folks laugh in their sleeves.” 
‘Well, my sou, what makes them?” 
‘*Cause that’s where their funny bone 
is.”"— Exchange. 


a mena Mrs. Snooper let Mr- 
Snooper have all her money, and he has 
lost it all in speculation. Triplett—So it 
does not always pay to husband one’s re- 


sources.—Detroit Free Press. 


A—What are you going to do, now that 
yes have amassed so large a fortune? B— 

shall retire from business, and tell every- 
body what a burden wealth is, and how 
happy I was when I possessed nothing.— 
Der Schalk. 

Justice—How do you explain your being 
found inside Colonel Ginger’s chicken 
coop last night? 

Jackson—De truft is, Judge, I made all 
ma’ rangements ter git up ‘arly in the 
mohnin; and I wanted to sleep whah I 
could heah de roosters crow. 


Doctor (handing receipted bill)—Now, 
you will be a perfectly well man if you 
can be persuaded to diet yourself for a 
couple of weeks. Patient (as he pays 
over his last dollar)—Persuaded to diet 
myself! Lord, doctor, I’ll have to! 


One day Susie was walking with her 
cousin, when they came to a plank placed 
across the street, and her cousin told her 
she was small enough to duck under, 
which she did. When they returned and 
reached the plank she looked up brightly, 
and, handing her bag to her cousin, said: 
‘‘Here, Cousin Mary, you hold my bag 
and I’ll goose it.”"— Youth’s Companion. 





BEYOND COMPARISON 


Are the good qualities possessed by 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla. Above all it purifies 
the blood, thus strengthens the nerves; it 
regulates the digestive organs, invigorates 
the kidneys and liver, tones and builds up 
the entire system, cures Scrofula, Dys- 

epsia, Catarrh and Rheumatism. Get 
Fiood’s and only Hood’s. 


Hoop’s PILts cure all liver ills, bilious- 
ness, jaundice, indigestion, sick headache. 
25c. 














COUNSEL TO PARENTS 


On the Moral Education of the Young 
By Dr. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 
Price, 50 cents. Published by 
LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 

15 East Sixteenth Street, New York 


EDUCATIONAL. 


KINDERGAR TENING 


aA 











Successfully Taught by Corresp 
Send 10 cents for a book containing full infor- 

mation to ROBERTA KENT FRENCH, 

Winchester, Randolph Co., Indiana. 





WARTHMORE COLLEGE, Swatnmore, PEsN. 

Opens 9th month, 9th, 1892. Thirty minutes from 
Broad St. Station, Phila. Under care of Friends. Full 
college courses for both sexes, leading to Classical 
Engineering, Scientific and Lit y.deg Health 
ful location, extensive grounds, buildings, machine 
shops laboratories, and libraries. For full particular 
address CHARLES Dz GARMO. Ph. D., Prestdent. 


P. P. FIELD, M.D. 


TEACHERIOF 











English Literature, Oratory, 
Physical Development, Rhetoric, 
Voice Culture, — Gesture, 


Visible Speech and Kindred Studies, 


—aT— 
90 Ww. Springfield St , Boston, Mass. 


Stammering and other defects in voice and speech 
cured. Private and class instructions. Open for 
lecture engagements. 


Classes n 
Shakespeare 


A)l the regular classes in Shakespeare at 
Chauncy-Hall School (one of which is 





for 
adults), are open to Special Students at 
the same charge as out one class. 

(593 Boylston Street, Copley Square.) 











lowa Loan & Trust Co., 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 
Capital, $600,000. Surplus, $318,000, 
INCORPORATED 1872. 


This old and prosperous company continues to 
issue its Debenture bonds in sums of $200, $300, $500 
and $1,000 ¢ach, bearing interest at 5\4. 

These bonds are amply secured by 


FIRST MORTGAGES ON REAL ESTATE, 


$105,900 of such mortgages being deposited for 
the security of each series of 100,000 bonds. 

The long experience and conservative manage- 
ment of this company commend its securities to 
careful investors. Bonds for sale and fuller infor- 
mation cheerfully given by FREEMAN A. 
SMITH, Agent, formerly Treasurer of the Amer- 
ican Baptist Missionary Union. 


Office, 31 Milk Street, Boston, Room 22. 


JOSEPH HARTSHORN & SON, 


Decorative 
Upholsterers, 
FURNITURE, DRAPERIES. 

UPHOLSTERY, SHADES. 
A specialty is made of order work and furni- 


turcrepairing. Satisfaction guaranteed. Address 
or call at 1002 Boylston St., near Mass. Ave. 


NEW ENGLAND 


PHOTO-ART 
ENGRAVING CO., 


353 Washington Si., Boston, Mass. 














Half-tone work a specialty. 





Designing and Engraving of Fine Relief Print- 
ing Plates for all Illustrative Purposes. 


Nahant Fish Market. 


ESTABLISHED 18327. 
THe OLpEst Fish MARKET IN Boston. 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 


ALL FANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY 


Wagon calls daily in the city proper and Longwood 
at . Brookline. ° ad 


49 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


TELEPHONE No. 1571. 


JOHNSON & SMITH. 


A Military Genius, 


ANNA ELLA CARROLL, OF MARYLAND. 


The Wonderful Work of a Woman for 
the Salvation of our National Union. 
The second and closing volume just published. 

Each volume $1. Can be obtained by sending 

money order to S. E. BLACKWELL, 1708 F 

St., Washington, D.C. Forwarded by mail, 

prepaid, on receipt of price. 

All who have the first volume should have the 
second to complete the record. 











ELECTRIC TELEPHONE 


Sold outright, no rent, no alte. Adapted 

to City, Village or Country. eded in every 

am home. shop, store and office. Greatest conven- 
ience and best seller on earth. 

nts make from &5 (o 850 per dav. 


Jne in a residence means a sale to al! tho 














anywhere, any distance. Complete, ready for 
use when shipped. Can be put up by rny one, 
never out of order, no repairing, last~ n life 
time. Warranted. A moneymake: ‘rite 

W. P. Harrison & Co., Clerk 10, Colu....ous. 0, 








The Young Idea. 


An Educational Monthly for the Young 


Price, 50 cents. Sample copy free 


The Yellow Ribbon Speaker. 
Equal Rights Readinge and Recitations, in 
rose and Verse, compiled by Rev. Anna H 
Suaw, Atice Stone BLACKWBLL, and Luoy 
E. AnTHONY. For sale at Woman's Journa: 
Office, 3 Park St., Boston. Mass. Price, post- 
vaid, 50 cents. 


Woman Suffrage Tracts. 


A full set of Woman Suffrage Tracts, forty 
different kinds, postpaid, for 10 cts. 
Address, Leaflet Department, 
Woman's Journal Office, Boston. Mass. 














Pemberton Sq., Boston, Mass. 


merpesne tiapit Cured in « 
UPI to2 Poze. No pay till entreu 
p°.4.STEPHENS, Lebanon. »; - 


LEE AND SHEPARD’S 
NEW BOOKS 


THE JEROME BANNERS 


IRENE E. JEROME 
Rest Banner Every-Day Banner 
Joy Banner What Will the Violets 


Each Banner consists of four panels beaut! 
decorated in colors and gold, attached by eo 
containing appropriate selections from the 
authors, and «enclosed in decorated envelope. Fac- 
simile of the originals, designed and edited vy I J 
ane Price, 50 cents each Banner; four Rinds t ip 


Little Prudy’s Children 


The youngest of which is 
Wee Lucy 


By Soruiz May, Author of “Little Prudy Stories,’ 
“Dottie Dimple Series,” “Little Prudy’s Flys way 
Series,” “Flaxie Frizzle Stories,” ‘“‘Quinnebassett 
Stories.” Cloth. Illustrated. 75 cents. 
Wee Lucy and Jimmie Boy figure in as many 1 ° 
able adventures and have ail the quaint ona love te 
we 4 rs Little Prady and Dotty 1a- 
me. © funny sayings and doings of W 
Lucy will strike a kindred. chord in ali wide-awehe 
ebildren, especially those with a vein of bumor 2 
their make-up. The New York Nation says: “Soph 
Child lifer One fests like bloke ae aod Lin tna tae 
le e 
children she describes.” ee Se ee 


Mollie Miller 

By Errig W. Merriman, author of “The Conways.’ 
Cloth, Illustrated. $1.25, 

This volume is a sequel to ‘Mollie Miller,” and in i# 
we follow Moliie and Max and their “dopted child,” 
Jobnnir, through the many pieasures and vicissitudes 
of youth The struggles and trials of these y 
peopie in the! endeavors to rise above their civoume, 
stances are presented with much natural incident, 
gentle humor, and bright dialogue, and the volume 
will be an inspiration to all young reader’. It is one 
of the best stories Mrs. Merriman has written. 


Asiatic Breezes, Or Students on 
the Wing 
By OLtver Optic, Cloth. Illustrated, Price, $1.25. 
Much information is conveyed regarding the places 
visited and the objects seen, as well as the cursouna. 
ing country, and there are exciting incident and 
adventure enough to retain the interest of those whe 
are not attracted solely by the instruction given, 
This volume completes the second series of the “All- 
Over-the-World-Library.” 


Because I Love You 
A Choice Collection of Love Poems. Edited by ANNs 
R.Maok. Cloth. Whiteand Gold. Price, $1.50. 
Poetry is the langusge of love. Volumes of sweet 
and tender poems m'ght be gathered from the world’? 
literature, but few could select with the discrimi 
tion and delicacy which Miss Mack has »p anifested, 
She has given a rare book tocon with a sweetheart or 
to send withagift. Itisa volume appropriate for hun- 
dreds of occasions. This groujing of the 
thoug! ts of the best poets, in its beautiful dress, ise 
veritable casket of gems. 


Back Country Poems 
By 8am Wattsr Foss. Cloth. Illustrated. $1.50. 
There is in these poems a naturalness, a love of 
humanity and an insight into buman and inanimate 
nature toat one likes at first sight. Their strong 
int, after their all-pervading humor, is to be foun 
in the fact that they all contai something fur ev 
degreeof int lligence: their logic is sometimes } 
crously deep for the backwoods dialectin which they 
are written,' ut the mind that can take only a df 
perful will go away eatisfied as well as that whi 
can take a pailful.—N. Y. Journal. 


A Hilltop Summer 


By author of “A Spinster’s Leafiets.” Cloth. (lus 

trated, with half-tone vignettes. §1.25. 

In this bright story of asummer sojourn in a coun. 
try town the author + hows the same clear insight inte 
the New Evglund character as in her previous w: 

“A Sploster’s Leaflets.” The style is quaint an 
beautiful, the dialect being very cue. ren- 
dered. Delicately drawn and interwoven into the 
text, and extending into the margins, are many 
appropriate half-tone vignettes. 


Sirs, Only Seventeen ! 

By Vircinta F, TowNsEND, author of j*Boston Girl's 
Ambitions,” and many other popular novels. Cloth. 
$1.50. 

Miss Townsend’s stories are all pure in sentimen? 
and moral in tone. The incidents in them are dra- 
matic and the situations striking, yet she never for- 
gets the duties of an author, and so her books are 
always pure, bright and cheery. She has brilliant 
coat ve and megtneeve powers, which are dis- 
played at their best in this new story. 








Sold by all booksellers, and sent by mail on receipts 
of price. 


Our Illustrated Catalogue mailed free to any 
address. 


LEE AND SHEPARD, Boston. 


New Business for Women. 

Some years since I published in the 
Woman’s JOURNAL a notice headed as above. 
Many women wrote, inquiring; but almost 
immediately after the notice appeared, I became 
very unwell, and have been so nearly all the 
time since, often confined to my bed, and my 
life repeatedly in great danger. I had to give 
up the enterprise myself,’ and it has been 
impossible to answer the many letters that 
came. 

I am now recovering, and shall soon start 
the enterprise again. desire to apologize to 
the ladies who wrote me, and to say that ! 
shall be pleased to hear from them a 

Having always sought to help all womeo 
to earn an independent, honest living, I have, 
in planning this enterprise, specially 
to give women good opportunities. Somc 
branches of the business can be conducted 
with entire privacy, if ladies so desire, and 
without interfering with other work. There is 
opportunity in it for at least one active, 
energetic, business-like woman in every com- 
munity in the world. Especially good are 
the opportunities in small towns, villages, and 
districts of open country, where chances te 
make money are scarce. No capital is needed, 
and no payment in advance. 

Ladies need not be uneasy if their letters are 
not answered at once. All will be answered as 
soon as they can be. Remember that, as above 
stated, the enterprise is To BE started—has not 

n yet. All ladies who write me will be noté. 

fled when operations in. 
HAMILTON WILLCOX. 

illiam St.. New York. 


NEW 


Wall Papers { 


For Season of 1894 


The largest stock in Boston. 
Wholesale and Retail at LOW- 
EST PRICES. 


T. F. SWAN, 


No. 12 CORNHILL, Tr. BOSTON 














Next door to Washington Street. 
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VEEMONT SEMI-ANNUAL CONVENTION. 


The Semi-Annual Corvention of Vermont 
Woman Suffrage Association will be held at 
Morrisville, Vt., Wednesday evening and Thurs- 
day, March 6 and 7. Mrs. C. E. Patten is 
Chairman Reception Committee. Free enter- 
tainment will be provided. 

L. F. Wiisvur, Pres. 





Lavra Moorg, Sec. 
—~se—__“_—_ 


SECOND FORTNIGHTLY MEETING, 


Mrs. Mary A. Livermore makes a suc- 
cess of everything she undertakes. At 
the recent meeting in Melrose, held to 
denounce the massacre in Armenia, she 
spoke with a fire and animation which 
electrified her audience. The popularity 
of the Fortnightly Meetings of the Mas- 
sachusetts W. S. A. under her leadership 
is due to her energetic management. 

Last Tuesday afternoon the Suffrage 
Parlors, No. 3 Park Street,were packed to 
hear Hon. George. A. O. Ernst, a mem- 
ber of the Massachusetts bar, explain the 
grounds on which, in every State but six, 
the husband is, in law, the head of the 
family, and hus, so long as the husband 
and wife live together, the sole custody 
and control of the children. Mr. Ernst 
disclaimed any purpose of advocating or 
opposing the present subordinate legal 
status of the wife and mother, while he 
intimated that in practice and under Mas- 
sachusetts law the apparent inequality 
was largely modified. After showing 
that the Boston Herald’s censure of the 
recent action of a Waltham judge was un- 
just, Mr. Ernst stated, as the basis of the 
existing law, the supposed necessity of a 
single head of a family in order to decide 
in cases of disagreement, and the selec- 
tion of the father because he is under the 
sole legal obligation to support the fam- 
ily. He laid great stress upon the recent 
statute providing that in cases where 
either parent is to blame, the judge shall 
regard the rights of the parents as equal. 

Mrs. Livermore instanced cases of gross 
cruelty and injustice, where the father had 
removed the child from the mother. 

Miss Cora Benneson, also a member 
of the Massachusetts bar, and Henry B. 
Blackwell pointed out the fact that until 
the father was proved to have wronged 
the mother, his sole control continued, so 
that the inference was against the mother, 
and that the existing law gave the hus- 
band an injurious and unjust supremacy. 
Evidence from the governors of Iowa, 
Kansas, Nebraska, Washington and Ore- 
gon was cited to show that the legal 
recognition of the equal rights of mothers 
works well, and that in view of this testi- 
mony the New York Legislature, by a 
unanimous vote of both houses, has re- 
cently constituted ‘every married woman 
the joint guardian of her children with 
her husband, with equal powers, rights 
and duties in regard to them.” After an 
appproriate recitation by Miss Maud L. 
- Brown of Chelsea, and a song by Miss 
Lillie Barlow, followed by light refresh- 
ments, the large audience dispersed. 

The six States in which wives now have 
equal rights with their husbands in the 
custody and control of their minor chil- 
dren are Iowa, Kansas, Nebraska, Oregon, 
Washington and New York. H. B. B. 


4 
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SUFFRAGE AS A DUTY. 


There is one curious fact in regard to 
the recent remonstrance of women against 
suffrage which deserves more attention 
than it has received. Last year an investi- 
gation’ of the voting lists. showed that the 
most active remonstrants against equal 
rights are women who do not perform 
their present political duties. Of the 210 
women of Brookline and vicinity whose 
remonstrance has lately been published 
with a flourish of trumpets, it is safe to 
say that not a dozen can be found on the 
voting list. 

Women who do not vote for school 
committee might consistently urge any 
argument against woman suffrage except 
the argument that the right to vote im- 
plies the duty to vote, and that their ex- 
treme conscientiousness would compel 
them to exercise the right if it were given 
tothem. Yet that is precisely the argu- 
ment which these non-voting remonstrants 
put forward as their main objection—that 
they “regard suffrage as a duty.” If suf- 
frage is a duty, this protest is a protest 
from shirks. 

We might imagine a remonstrant say- 
ing: “I believe that the right to vote 
implies the duty to vote; therefore, of 
course, I vote for school committee; but 
I find it a terrible inconvenience, a severe 
and crushing burden, and I beg the Legis- 
lature not to impose upon me any further 
duty of the same kind.” Such a protest 
would be at least consistent. 

But the women who vote for school 
committee do not find that it unsexes 
them, or hinders the performance of their 
domestic duties, or alienates their hus- 
band’s affections, or interferes with the 





proper bringing up of their children. | 
Therefore, as a rule, they are willing to 
receive the larger suffrage. It is the 
women who serenely neglect all their 
present political duties who publish re- 
monstrances declaring that they ‘‘regard 
suffrage as a duty.” 

Either the right to vote implies the 
duty to vote or it does not. If it does, 
the remonstrants are self-confessed sin- 
ners. If it does not, they would be under 
no obligation to vote if they had muni- 
cipal suffrage. The dilemma is obvious. 
Sisters, choose your horn! A. 8. B. 

Sd 
SUFFRAGE AND STREET CARS. 


“A Constant Reader” of the Boston 
Globe predicts that chivalry will disappear 
when women obtain suffrage, and says 
he is so disgusted by the spread of suf- 
frage sentiment among women that nowa- 
days he never offers his seat in a street 
car to young women, but only to old 
ones. 

As it is an article of faith with the 
opponents of equal rights that all the 
women who want to vote are very old 
and exceedingly ugly, this looks as if ‘‘A 
Constant Reader’ were illogical, or else 
as if he had more latent chivalry than he 
is himself aware of, and gave his seat to 
ladies, not according to their progressive 
or conservative views on the suffrage ques- 
tion, but according to their greater or 
less ability to stand up. 

The offering of seats in the street cars 
has nothing to do with suffrage. A young 
man of chivalrous disposition gives his 
seat to a woman because she is presum- 
ably not so well able to stand as he is. 
On the same principle he gives his seat 
to an old man, though the old man is a 
voter as well as himself; and he never 
thinks of offering a seat to a sturdy boy of 
eighteen, although the boy cannot vote 
any more than the woman. 

lt would be better for women to have 
justice than chivalry, if they could not 
have both. A working girl put the whole 
case in a nutshell when she said she 
would willingly stand for twenty minutes 
in the street car going home if she could 
receive the same pay that a man would 
have had for doing her day’s work. 

But there is no incompatibility between 
justice and chivalry. The proof of this 
is that.there is no country where women 
have so near an approach to equal rights 
with men before the law asin America, 
and no country where women are treated 
by men with so much chivalry. 

Justice and chivalry help each other 
instead of hurting each other. ‘‘As all 
the vices play into one another’s hands, 
so all the virtues stand shoulder to 
shoulder.”’ A. 8. B. 


+ 
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WOMAN’S RIGHTS IN MAINE LEGIS- 
LATURE. 


AUGUSTA, FEB. 26, 1895. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

There was a pretty general opinion that 
the municipal woman suffrage bill might 
pass the House. Three bills have been 
favorably reported by the judiciary com- 
mittee which give to women rights, the 
withholding of which has heretofore been 
made one of the grounds for the ar- 
gument in favor of woman suffrage. 
These are bills to give the mother equa] 
rights with the father in the care of minor 
children. One amendatory of Section 3, 
Chapter 67, R. 8., relating to the appoint. 
ment of guardians, strikes out the follow- 
ing: ‘*But the father, if competent, other- 
wise the mother, if competent, shall have 
the care of the person and education of 
the minor,” and inserts in its place words 
which make the statute read as follows: 

Section 3. Such guardian shall have 
the care and management of all his ward’s 
estate, and continue in office until the 
ward is twenty-one years of age, unless 
sooner lawfully discharged; but the care 
of the person, and the education of the 
minor, shall be jointly with the father and 
mother, if competent; or if one has de- 
ceased, with the survivor, if competent ; 
otherwise these duties devolve on the 
guardians; and in any case, the judge 
may decree them to him, if he deems it 
for the welfare of the minor, until his 
further order. 

The second bill is introduced by Senator 
Savage, and its passage is looked upon as 
aremedy for the state of affairs into which 
marital difficulties sometimes lead par- 
ents when one pursues the other with the 
intent of virtually kidnapping the chil- 
dren. Such cases now and then make in- 
teresting reading in the newspapers: 
Judge Savage would put an end to that 
condition of this, as follows: 

Section 1. Fathers and mothers shall 
jointly have the care and custody of the 
persons of their minor children. 

Section 2. If the father and mother of a 
minor child are living apart from each 
other, the judge of probate in the county 
where either resides, on petition of either, 
and after such notice to the other as he 
may order, may decree which parent 
shall have the care and custody of the 
person of such minor as the good of the 
child may require; which decree shall be 
in force until further order of the judge of 
probate. 

Section 3. An appeal shall lie from the 
decree of the judge of probate to the 





Supreme Court of Probate, which ap- 





peal shall be heard and determined by the 


| justice presiding; but the decree of the 





judge of probate shall be in force until 
reversed. 

Section 4. This act shall not be con- 
strued to deprive the Supreme Judi- 
cial Court of its jurisdiction over the care 
and custody of minor children under the 
provisions of Sections 6 and 17 of Chapter 
60 of the Revised Statutes, relating to 
divorce proceedings. 

The third bill is to amend Section 1, 
Chapter 62, R. 8., relating to masters, ap- 
prentices and servants, by striking out 
the following words: ‘Children under 
the age of fourteen may be bound as 
apprentices or servants until that age, 
without their consent, by their father, 
if living; if not, by their, mother or legal 
guardian,” and inserting : 

**In all cases where the care of th per- 
son and the education of minors under 
fourteen years of age have been entrusted 
to the parents, or to either of them, or to 
a legal guardian, under the provisiong of 
Section Third of Chapter 67 of the R. S., 
such children may be bound as appren- 
tices or servants until that age, without 
their consent, by the parents or parent so 
entrusted ; or by the guardian so entrusted, 
with the approval of the judge of probate, 
and in all other cases such children may 
be bound as apprentices or servants until 
that age, without their consent, by their 
father and mother, if living; if either has 
deceased, by the survivor. If both have 
deceased, by the legal guardian, with the 
to of the judge of probate as afore- 
said. 


These measures have been suggested by 
the Woman’s Council of Portland, con- 
sisting of thirteen leading Maine women, 
and as they are backed by the unanimous 
report of the judiciary committee, it is 
likely that they will pass without serious 
opposition. O. 


ONE WOMAN’S BEQUEST TO WOMEN. 


Between the lines, in the terms of the 
will of the late Cornelia Maria Jackson, of 
Providence, R. I., by which Tufts College 
is made a beneficiary, one may read an 
epitome of the yesterday, to-day, and to- 
morrow for women. The terms are as 
follows: 

In great thankfulness for the opportu- 
nity now opening before me, which real- 
izes the dream of my youth and which has 
grown into a hope with advancing years, 
that is, helping the disabilities of women, 
I give and bequeath to Tufts College 
$75,000, to be used and applied by the 
trustees of said college for the erection of 
a building to be designated the ‘‘Cornelia 
M. Jackson College for Women,” and to 
provide for the instruction of women in 
the duties and privileges of American 
citizenship, and in the theory and working 
of the United States Government, in addi- 
tion to the regular course prescribed by 
Tufts College for students, to which 
women are admitted on the same terms 
with men, and being eligible to the same 
degrees. It is on condition that a build- 
ing be erected and thus designated, and 
that provisions be made for the special 
—- “aren indicated that the bequest is 
made. 


At the conclusion of the list of pub- 
lic bequests provision is made that all 
the rest and residue of the estate is to be 
equally divided between the Rhode Island 
Homeceopathic Hospital and Tufts College, 
so that Tufts ought to receive nearly 
$100,000. 

Mrs. Jackson was formerly a school 
teacher at Wrentham, Mass. She makes 
numerous bequests to friends and rela- 
tives in this State, ranging from $100 to 
$8000. Five hundred dc llars is given to the 
Sophia Little Home, of Providence, named 
after Mrs. Little, who sought to redeem 
fallen women. Ten thousand dollars is 
given to the Church of the Mediator (Uni- 
versalist). To the Rhode Island Homeo- 
pathic Hospital $12,000 is given for three 
free beds, to be known as the Sylvester R. 
Jackson, Cornelia M. Jackson, and Mary 
C. Jackson beds. 

Sylvester R. Jackson, Mrs. Jackson’s 
husband, was formerly a soap manufactu- 
rer in Providence.and died about four years 
ago. He had anticipated that his only 
daughter, Mary, would outlive both him- 
self and wife, and had made his will in her 
favor. Miss Jackson died suddenly, Mr. 
Jackson soon followed, and the bulk of his 
property came to the widow. fF. M.A, 


+ 
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DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA SUFFRAGE 
MEETING. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., FEB. 14, 1895. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

The Wimodaughsis parlors were filled 
to overflowing on Feb. 14 to listen to an 
able address by Rachel Foster Avery on 
the late Convention at Atlanta. Mrs. 
Avery, who is corresponding secretary of 
the National-American Suffrage Associa- 
tion, has a happy conversational style, 
well adapted to interest and instruct. 
She presented in vivid array the cordial 
reception extended to the national organi- 
zation by the warm-hearted Southern 
people, and made it clear that the enthu- 
siasm of Southern women—their waking 
up to the justice of equal suffrage—marks 
a new era in ethical progress. The ad- 
dress was an inspiration to our zealous 
suffrage workers, and they manifested 
their appreciation by a unanimous vote of 
thanks. 

Friends from Kansas were announced, 





ene 
and Mrs. Avery introduced Mrs. Anna -L. 


Diggs, as a newly elected auditor Df the 
National Association. Mrs. Diggs empha- 
sized the point that women in the South 
have forcibly demonstrated that they 
want to vote—and more, they demand the 
ballot for a purpose. They see the moral 
degradation of the country, and they feel 
by duty pressed into service in order to 
change conditions. They realize their 
helpless state without the ballot to 
accomplish their desired objects in ethical 
lines of work. They realize that to vote 
is a necessity, which must be granted in 
order to save the home and family from 
ruin. 

Mr. and Mrs. Wardall both spoke to 
good effect. Mr. Wardall, who is presi- 
dent of the Aid Degree of the National 
Farmers’ Alliance, has lectured on labor 
topics throughout the United States, and 
advocates equal suffrage. Dwelling more 
especially on Colorado, he gave facts to 
show that women are less influenced by 
the party whip than men have been. 
They, unlike the negro voters, are inclined 
to break loose from party harness and 
vote on principle for candidates suppos- 
edly pledged to purity and truth. 

Mrs. Helen S. Johnson, of Pennsylva- 
nia, is a lecturer in the National Farmers’ 
Alliance and delegate to the National 
Council. By pleasing manner and words 
she added effective testimony to the capa- 
bilities of women. 

Mrs. Southworth, of Colorado, delegate 
to the National Farmers’ Alliance Con- 
vention recently held at Raleigh, N. C., 
brought giad tidings from labor circles 
for equal suffrage. 

Dr. Clara W. McNaughton reported 
efficient work for a bill to authorize tbe 
appointment of women as public school 
trustees in the District of Columbia. The 
bill passed the House on the 13th inst., 
and is not likely to meet opposition in the 
Senate. 

Mrs. J. M. Bradley, chairman of the 
committee on local arrangements for 
entertaining the National Council of 
Women, gave a short statement of what 
had been done by her own and the sub- 
committees, after which Mrs. Avery 
stated that the work of receiving visitors 
had been admirably planned, and was 
being well executed by the committee. 

Now, dear Editors, I hope you may 
gather from the above what a feast of 
love this meeting was to our souls. By 
connecting these mediums of spiritual 
power with ours as they sojourn in our 
city, we are having a glorious revival of 
suffrage faith and works. With renewed 
courage and hope, 

MARTHA POWELL Davis, 
Pres. D. C. W. S. A. 


BROOKLYN MONTHLY MEETING, 


BROOKLYN, N. Y., FEB. 23, 1895. 
Editors Woman’sJournal ; 

The February meeting of the Brooklyn 
Woman Suffrage Association was held 
Feb. 19 at the Wilson Parlors, Mrs. M. 
W. Chapman, president, in the chair. 

A unanimous protest was passed against 
the bill now pending before the State 
Legislature for districting and licensing 
the social vice, and addressed to the Senate 
and Assembly of the State. Mrs. Loines 
gave a short but clear idea of the work- 
ings of the Political Education Leagues 
now in active progress, urging study in 
this direction as tending to make better 
voters of women. 

Mrs. Chapman gave an account of the 
meeting of the National American Asso- 
ciation, as seen by a New York State dele- 
gate, and expressed her conviction that 
the reception accorded the delegates gave 
promise of good things in the future from 
the Southern section. 

Mrs. A. J. Perry, as chairman of the day 
on the topic of ‘‘Municipal Government” 
opened a discussion on the recent strike 
of the railroad employees in this city. The 
subject brought out many opinions, and 
was actively discussed by Mrs. A. J. Perry, 
Mr. James A. Skilton, of the Ethical As- 
sociation, Mrs. Carrie Chapman - Catt, 
Miss Carolina B. Le Row, Mrs. Cornelia 
K. Hood and others. 

Announcement was made of the second 
annual dinner of the Kings County Politi- 
cal Equality League, to be held on March 
6, to which all were invited to subscribe, 
and at which notable men and women 
were to be present and speak. 

E. O’ConnoR, 

Cor. Sec. pro tem. 
or 


TO KANSAS SUFFRAGISTS. 


You are urged to write your Senator 
and Representative in the Legislature re- 
questing them to vote to extend Presi- 
dential suffrage to women—that is, to 
enact a law providing that women may 
vote for Presidential Electors. Send let- 
ters and postal cards as soon as possible, 
making this request. The Legislature is 
in session now. Hurry up! Each legis- 
lator ought to receive a hundred commu- 
nications on this subject. Bestir yourself 
and your neighbors in this behalf, and act 
promptly. The time is short. 








Send five cents in stamps to Mrs. Eliza- 





beth Hopkinr, Secretary, Salina, Kas., for 
a ‘Lucy Stone Mite-Box,” and see that 
every suffrage family in your neighbor. 
hood has one. Boxes will be sent by the 
dozen for exactly cost of postage or ex. 
press. These ‘'Mite-Boxes” could be 
made to raise sufficient money to carry 
on the coming campaign. 
Mrs. Dr. C. E. TIFFANY, 


Recording Secreta: ‘0 tem. 
Salina, Feb. 25. d sateen 


2 
or 


ILLINOIS WOMEN TO MASSACHUSETTS 
REMONSTRANTS. 





We publish the following letter by re- 
quest : 
To the Editors of The Remonstrance: 

Your little sheet against the enfran- 
chisement of women has been sent to all 
our Illinois legislators, and we Illinois 
women consider it great presumption for 
you in far-away Boston to a'tempt to dic- 
tate how our [llinvis fathers and brothers 
should legislate. You did this two years 
ago and we were silent, but we warn you 
now that if you keep this thing up, the 
indignation of Illinois men may force 
them to give us the ballot sooner than 
they would otherwise. Your paper is no 
credit to our sex, and for the good name 
of women we advise you to stop its publi- 
cation. 

CATHARINE WauUGH MCCULLOCH. 
Springfield, Iu. 





~o— 
AN OMITTED RESOLUTION. 


The following resolution was acciden- 
tally omitted from the list of those passed 
at the Atlanta Convention: 

That we Songeaieinte the Ohio Woman 
Suffrage Association on its success in se- 
curing the passage of a school suffrage 
bill in this year of seeming defeats. 


2 


THE WOMAN’S PAPER IN ATLANTA. 


ATLANTA, GA., FEB. 25, 1895. 
Editors Woman’s Journal ; 

On Saturday of last week appeared the 
woman’s edition of the Atlanta Journal. 
It is a noteworthy number—one of the 
largest and best of all the papers I have 
so far seen produced by women. It was 
gotten out under the auspices of the 
Woman’s Board of the Cotton States’ and 
International Exposition, which is to be 
held in Atlanta next fall and winter. 
The issue comprises forty pages—seven 
columns to the page—acd was managed 
and edited by between forty and fifty 
Atlanta ladies. Financially it was a very 
considerable success, netting for the 
women’s department of the exposition 
between three and four thousand dollars. 

Permit me to note a few of its inter- 
esting features. 

As might have been expected, the en- 
franchisement of women is one of the 
things ardently discussed. How could it 
be otherwise, considering the upheaval 
produced by the recent national woman 
suffrage convention held here? One young 
woman, in an article entitled ‘‘Woman’s 
Sphere,” reasons that inasmuch as men 
have granted nearly everything that 
women have asked for, it is high time to 
go slow, and not disgust and discourage 
the lords of creation by “‘rushing off after 
the ballot-box.” She thinks that woman 
is in more danger now of “losing her 
rightful position than when she was 
struggling for recognition in those fields 
that are now indisputably open to her.” 
That woman can and does fill creditably 
places of emolument and distinction out- 
side of her peculiar realm where she is 
“queen of the hearthstone and queen of 
hearts,” is admitted. The pioneers who 
opened up these new fields are honored, 
but the point has been reached, the writer 
thinks, where it is wise to say “thus far 
and no farther will I go.” 

“Can we” (she continues, warming up), 
‘can we care to desert home, the bright, 
blessed, adorable phantom that occupies 
the highest seat on the sunny horizon, 
for the corruption of the ballot-box, the 
bribery of office? For our imaginary 
leaven would go for naught.” The full 
significance of “our imaginary leaven,”’ 
in this rhetorical flight may be a little 
tardy in dawning upon the reader’s com- 
prehension; nevertheless, I do not think 
there is necessity for an instant’s hesita- 
tion in affirming that this young woman, 
and all others like minded could be 
spared for at least a limited period from 
the society of ‘‘the phantom that occupies 
the highest seat on the sunny horizon,” 
if they could only be brought to devote 
themselves seriously to the correction of 
‘the ballot box and the bribery of office.” 
There’s work for you, my ladies; men 
have tried their hands at the job and given 
it up disheartened. “The phantom seated 
on the sunny horizon” does not need the 
‘imaginary leaven” to prop it up; but the 
depths nto which American politics have 
settled call loudly for all the elements 
which have in them the slightest elevating 
properties. Even “imaginary leaven”’ it- 
self should not be despised in exigencies 
like these. 

This young writer’sa lack of confidence 
in the ‘‘imaginary leaven’’ finds a fitting 
antidote in Mrs. McLendon’s article on 
another page of the same paper, headed: 
‘*Men do respect women who vote.”” Mrs. 
McLendon isthe vice-president of the 
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Atlanta Woman Suflrage Association. | Women architects, on the contrary, are, 


She is exceedingly bright, clear-headed 
and capable, and possesses a fund of 
patience and good humor which no amount 
of opposition can exhaust. 
domitable worker and a born leader. 
In the article referred to she shows by the 
testimony of residents in States where 
partial or complete suffrage has been 
granted to the weaker sex that there has 
been no diminution in the chivalrous 
deference of men to women. She quotes 
the words of a Kansas woman, which hits 
the nail equare on the head: ‘If there is 
one thing the average Kaneas man has re- 
spect for, itisa voter. I have never had 
so many seats offered me in a street car, 
nor s0 many hats taken off to salute me 
as since I became a voter.” Mrs. McLen- 
don affirms that when women are given 
the ballot, soon thereafter, men will be 
willing that they should have equal pay 
for equal work, and that, she says, is a 
species of ‘‘politeness”’ that pays. 

On the same page, Octave Thanet in- 
dulges in some humorous remarks, under 
the heading, ‘Should men be allowed to 
vote?” She thinks that a moderate 
amount of voting—say one vote to each 
election—is not deleterious, but she depre- 
cates the ‘‘voting habiv’’ which sometimes 
keeps men at the polls all day long—‘‘or 
at adjacent places where intoxicating 
liquor is dispensed with unwise liberality.” 
Voting that is done on the repeating plan— 
early and often, bringing the voter into 
collision with the law, ought to be dis- 
couraged ; but men should be allowed the 
pallot on the principle of the safety valve— 
if they are not allowed to vote they might 
do something worse. She winds up by 
saying, “I have a lurking notion that 
men (bad mess as they make of it, often) 
vote better than women would were they 
to try their hands.” This last remark is 
really as humorous as any that precede it, 
though one is distressed to think that 
possibly it was intended to beserious. If 
80, it simply shows that Octave Thanet 
needs more light on the woman suffrage 
question. 

Your readers will doubtless be surprised 
when they learn that so enterprising and 
modern a city as Atlanta has no police 
matron. Well, such is the case, and the 
necessity for a functionary of this type is 
eloquently set forth by Miss Virginia 
Arnold. She discusses understandingly 
the various exigencies which imperatively 
demand a woman police officer, and then, 
with a singular manifestation of temper, 
whose inspiration was certainly outside 
ber woman’s heart, she says: 

If the good women of Atlanta will take 
the matter in hand, surely the daily 
papers would accord to this worthy sub- 
ject some of the valuable space and atten- 
tion they have so often given to ‘wo- 
man suffrage” and the W. C. T. U., even 
if this is only a matter of material need. 
Let the crusade against man’s so-called 
“oppression” and ‘‘intemperance’’ pause, 
that the other women who are interested 
in the welfare of their sex, may be heard 
in behalf of their unforunate sisters. 


Now that is what might be called posi- 
tively unkind. ButI feel sure that your 
readers after reflection will be encouraged 
to believe that the two great causes so 
lightly referred to by Miss Arnold will 
survive this studied innuendo. 

Those of your readers who have ever 
met the electrifying Mrs. Josephine K. 
Henry or the impressive Miss Laura Clay 
and her sisters, valorous woman suf- 
fragists, will be glad, I am sure, to catch 
a glimpse of even one phase of character 
belonging to a peculiar masculine pro- 
duct of their State—especially when the 
features are touched up by a woman. 
Thies is my only excuse for giving what I 
consider the most felicitous of the seven 
stanzas of Miss Elma Sydem Miller’s 
poem, dedicated to ‘Colonel Bluegrass of 


Kentucky :”’ 


He’s a sworn knight of the ladies and bows low 
at beauty’s shrine, — 
Takes his hat off to a petticoat that hangs upon 


the line, 
Put him on some desert island with the home- 


liest girl on earth, 
He would flirt to keep his hand in and make love 
for all he’s worth. 

Though his fancy’s queen is lovely, yet he 

blushes as he says, 
That he often strays from her, 
For this reason | infer, 7 

That a lover like a gourmand tires of quail 

for thirty days. 

Miss Elise Mercur, of Pittsburgh, Pa., 
who designed the Woman’s Building of 
the Cotton States’ Exposition now in 
process of construction, discourses upon 
“The Woman Architect.” She believes 
there is a mighty field open to her sex in 
domestic architecture. By what logic a 
man ignorant of the processes of domestic 
affairs convinces himself that he is quali- 
fied to plan a convenient home passes her 
comprehension. She thinks that the noble 
army of household martyre who are now 
slaving away their lives in ill-designed 
houses are ready to rise up and call 
blessed the woman architect who shall 
design ‘‘the labor-saving, perfect home of 
the future.”” She denies with authority 
the slander uttered in a recent journal 
that as soon as a woman can design a 
building she ‘parts her hair on the side 
and assumes mannish airs and garb.” 








according to her experience, exceedingly 
lady-like in their demeanor. 
One of the most notable articles in the 


She is an in | issue under consideration is that by Mrs. 


Kate Walter Barrett, entitled, ‘*Slum- 
ming in New York.” Mrs. Barrett is the 
wife of Robert S. Barrett, for many years 
dean of St. Luke’s Episcopal Church, 
Atlanta, and now general missioner for 
his denomination in the United States. 
She it was who headed the movement 
which, after overcoming unheard-of ob- 
stacles, resulted in the establishment of a 
home for fallen women in this city. Mrs. 
Barrett’s article recounts the experiences 
of a night passed with one of the mission- 
aries of the Florence Crittenton Mission, 
exploring New York’s Chinatown. 

The points of the article calculated to 
strike even the most careless reader with 
astonishment are those which develop the 
fact that Chinamen have no difficulty in 
finding educated and intelligent white 
women willing to consort with them. In 
one tenement alone Mrs. Barrett found 
more than a hundred white girls living 
with Chinamen. The mystery was ex- 
plained by one of the women in these 
words: ‘‘Chinamen are so much kinder 
to us than Americans. They never beat 
us, and they cook for us and wait on us 
when we are sick. As long as they keep 
us, they are true.’”’ Whoever stumbles 
upon this remarkable statement will be 
likely to rub his eyes as I did, and read 
again. If he holds to the orthodox esti- 
mate of the ‘‘heathen Chinee,” he will be 
considerably staggered in his mind. Mrs. 
Barrett makes no comment. 

L. D. Morsz. 


—~@>—— 


OUR NEW YORK LETTER, 


NEw YORK, FEB 27, 18¥5. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

The agitation to secure the appointment 
of women on the Board of Education is 
increasing in strength, and all bodies of 
women in this city are passing resolutions 
favoring such action. Under the ‘‘Power 
of Removal” act which recently passed 
the Legislature, Mayor Strong can dis- 
place every member of the present board 
to make room for those he thinks can bet- 
ter perform the duties. It is confidently 
rumored that he will remove at least 
twelve of the Commissioners, and that 
seven of the new appointees will be 
women. 

The alumnz of the Normal College have 
had several meetings, and have presented 
strong resolutions to the Mayor urging 
him to appoint Mrs. Clara M. Williams, 
who was so capable as a Commissioner a 
few years ago, Dr. M. Augusta Requa, 
Mrs. Henry M. Sanders, Mrs. C. A. 
Runckle, and Mrs. D. P. Hays. These 
nominations have been endorsed by many 
other societies, the Society of Political 
Study, the Health Protective Association, 
the Phalo Club, etc., while the names of 
Mrs. Jennie M. Lozier and of Mrs. Alma 
Calder Johnston have been added. 

At the last meeting of the Board of 
Education a numerously signed petition 
was presented asking for the appointment 
of women as Trustees in the different 
wards, andin the Eighteenth Ward Mrs. 
Rainsford, wife of Dr. Rainsford, rector 
of St. George’s Church, was appointed. 
The twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
founding of the Normal College was cele- 
brated on. Thursday evening, Feb. 14, by 
a crowded meeting in the College Chapel, 
Mrs. Alice Northrup, the president, in 
the chair. Miss Mary Willard spoke, 
Miss Helen Gray Coan read a poem, and 
addresses were delivered by Mr. John 
Jasper, Mr. Francis M. Scott, Mr. Seth 
Low, and others. At the conclusion Mrs. 
Clara M. Williams presented to the presi- 
dent, Mr. Thomas Hunter, a loving cup 
of silver and gold, suitably inscribed. 

The Vassar Alumnz held their annual 
business meeting at the Hotel Brunswick 
on Friday afternoon, Feb. 22. About 
150 members were present, Prof. Achsah 
M. Ely presided. Thanks were tendered 
to Mrs. Emily Jordan Follager of the 
Endowment Committee for the magnifi- 
cent work done in completing the Maria 
Mitchell endowment fund of $50,000. The 
annual dinner was addressed by Rev. 
Robert Collyer, Prof. Ely, and others. 

There is unusual activity among the 
Political Equality Clubs throughout the 
city. The preliminary steps toward 
forming a new club in the 19th Assembly 
district were taken by Miss Keyser last 
week, while many local meetings were 
held. 

At each of these a resolution was passed 
calling on the Senator and Assemblyman 
from the district to use their influence for 
the pending amendment. 

An interesting meeting of the Woman’s 
Conference of the Society for Ethical 
Culture was held on Monday, Feb. 25, at 
669 Madison Avenue. The president, Mrs. 
Frances Hellman, presided, and Rev. Anna 
Garlin Spencer, of Providence, delivered 
an admirable address on ‘‘Women Wage- 
Earners and Social Problems.” 

A Musical Aid Guild has been estab- 
lished, having for its object placing 
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musical education within the reach ot | 
young men and women who have not the 
means to incur the usually heavy ex- 
penses of such a training. The president 
is Miss EK. Jean Nelson. Applications 
may be made to her at 224 West 15th 
Street. 

Mrs. John W. Minturn has offered to 
the Health Board $25,000 for the estab- 
lishment of a hospital for contagious 
diseases, where pay patients can have 
more comforts than can be obtained in 
the city institutions. 

The Kings County Political Equality 
League will give a dinner at the Union 
League Club Rooms, corner of Bedford 
Avenue and Dean Street, Brooklyn, on 
Wednesday, March 6th, at 6.30 P. M. 
Tickets, $2. Mrs. Cornelia K. Hood will 
preside. Addresses will be delivered by 
Mrs. Mariana W. Chapman, Mrs. Chap- 
man-Catt and several well-known men. 
The regular meeting of our New York 
City League will be held on Thursday 
evening, March 7, at 4 Lexington Avenue. 
Mrs. Martha R Almy will speak on ‘The 
Pending Amendment in the Legislature ” 

A brilliant reception took place on 
Tuesday afternoon, Feb. 26, at the Hotel 
Waldorf. Ii was given by the State Fed- 
eration of Clubs to Mrs. Ellen M. Henro- 
tin, president of the National Federation. 
Mrs. J. C. Croly, the State president, 
received and presented Mrs. Henrotin to 
the throng of guests. 

A letter received from Dr. Amelia Yoe- 
mans, in far-off Winnipeg, tells of a suf- 
frage debate recently held there. It took 
place at Holy Trinity School-house. Dr. 
Yoemans delivered an excellent address, 
and deep interest was manifested by a 


large audience. 
LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 


149 East 44th Street. 


WALTER BAKER & CO, 


The Largest Manufacturers of 
PURE, HICH CRADE 


COCOAS AND CHOCOLATES 


aks On this Continent, have received 


Mi” HIGHEST AWARDS 
oN Industrial and Food 
Bb. EXPOSITIONS © 


In Europe ant Ameria. 


Unlike the Dutch Process, no Alka 
lies or other Chemicals or Dyes are 
. used in soy. of their preparations. 
Their delicious BREAKFAST COCOA is absolutely 
pure and soluble, and cos¢s less than one cent a cup. 


GOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. DORCHESTER, MASS. 
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THEATRE 


421 Tremont St. 
Telephone 977 Tremont. 
Edward E.Rose...... Lessee and Manager 
Evenings at 8. Wed. and Sat. Mat at 2 


MONDAY, MAR. 4. 
BOSTON’S FAVORITE ACTOR. 


JOSEPH HAWORTH 


Presenting for the First Time on any Stage 
Ernest Lacy’s Great Play, 


RINALDO. 
HOLLIS STREET 


THEATRE. 
ISAAC B. RICH, . Proprietor and Manager. 





MARCH 4... FIRST WEEK. 


Mr. John Drew, 
FIRST TIME IN BOSTON, 
In his great play, 


THE BAUBLE SHOP. 


Two new plays will be produced by Mr. Drew 
during his month’s engagement at the Hollis. 


Evenings at 8. Sat. Mat. 


COLUMBIA THEATRE, 


Rice & Harris and 
CHARLES FROHBMAN 





Props. and Managers 





MONDAY, MAR. 4—ENGAGEMENT OF 


MRS. POTTER «x» MR. BELLEW 


In their Latest Success, 


CHARLOTTE CORDAY, 


Evenings at 8. Matinees Wed. and Sat. at 2. 
NEXT WEEK—tThe following repertory: 
Dumas’ Comedy, ‘‘Francillon,’’ ‘‘Camille,”’ and 
Zola’s ‘‘Therese.”’ 





Bowdoin Square Theatre. 
CHARLES F. ATKINSON .. . - Manager. 


Manota - Mason 
in FRIENDiFRITZ. 


Autograph Souvenirs Thurs. evening and Sat. matinee. 











NEXT WEEK.—Jas. H. Wallick in “The Bandit King.” 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


Four thousand girls were last year shel- 
tered in the Anchorage Mission at Chi- 
cago, and three hundred placed in good 
positions. 

The students of Atlanta University 
were recently addressed by Miss Susan B. 
Anthony, who was attending the Suffrage 
Convention in Atlanta. 

The Committee on Judiciary of the Mas- 
sachusetts Legislature has reported ad- 
versely upon the bill relative to the ap- 
pointment ef women to be notaries pub- 
lic. 

Mrs. J. W. Foster, of Indiana, wife of 
the ex Secretary of State, was elected 
President-general of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution, at the annual meet- 
ing held in Washington last week. 


Mrs. Julia Ward Howe will preach to- 
morrow morning, Sunday, March 3, at 
10.30 A. M., in the Church of the Dis- 
ciples. The pastor, Mr. Charles G. Ames, 
is taking a fortnight’s rest at Atlantic 
City, N. J. 

Mrs W. F. Aram, of Oakland, Cal., 
has been appointed by Sheriff White one 
of his Deputy Sherifie. Ooly one duty 
will be assigned to Mrs. Aram, that is to 
act as an escort to insane women taken to 
the asylum. 

The Independent women voters of Bos- 
ton will hold a fair in Horticultural Hall 
next week, opening on March 5, at 10 
A.M. There will be numerous sales 
tables, an excellent café, and good even- 
ing entertainments. 

Miss Anna Gould, all the rumors and 
published reports to the contrary, will 
not change her religion when she becomes 
a countess, or adopt that of her husband, 
who is a Roman Catholic. This denial 
comes from the lips of Miss Gould her- 
self. 

The Sultan has formally demanded that 
the English Government make Mr. Glad- 
stone stop talking about the Armenian 
atrocities! The rest of the world is in- 
clined to demand that the English Gov- 
ernment make the Turks stop their atro- 
cities. — Union Signal. 

The Boston Daily Journal, in its account 
of Frederick Douglass’s public work, does 
not make the slightest mention of his 
fifty years’ ardent advocacy of woman 
suffrage. Even history must be sup- 
pressed in the futile effort to retard the 
progress of equal rights for women. 

The Cincinnatian, a labor paper of Cin- 
cinnati, O., calls upon the Woman’s Na- 
tional Council to enter a mighty protest 
against the violation of civil service re 
form in the wholesale reduction of the 
salaries of women, and their discharge 
for partisan motives from the Federal ser- 
vice in Washington. 

The report of the Massachusetts Suf 
frage Committee on constitutional amend- 
ments in favor of municipal suffrage for 
women appeared in the House last Mon- 
day. Although the terms of the report 
have been known, it was not filed with 
Clerk McLaughlin until late last week. 
Senator Quinn and Representatives Dona- 
hue and Tolman dissent. 
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IN MEMORIAM. 





Mrs. ARVILLA SKINNER THAYER, wife 
of Mr. John A. Thayer, died Friday even. 
ing at her home in Somerville, aged 73 
years 6 months. From girlhood she took 
great delight in literary pursuits, and was 
for many years a frequent and valued 
contributor of essays, sketches and poems 
to the WOMAN’s JOURNAL, Boston Com- 
monwealth, Christian Leader, and the local 
papers where she lived. She leaves two 
children, Mrs. James H. Slade of Quincy 
and Mr. John A. Thayer, Jr. of Philadel- 
phia. 


sonieiniianiaas 

Hon. DANIEL NEEDHAM, of Groton, an 
eminent citizen of Massachusetts and an 
earnest friend of woman suffrage, died 
Feb. 20, of pneumonia, aged 73. For 
many years he was secretary of the New 
England Agricultural Society, and for 
several past years its president. He has 
taken a special interest in the success of a 
Woman’s Day at the annual N. E. Fair, 
and has made it the most popular feature 
of that great gathering. 








TOURS TO WASHINGTON, D. C. 


A series of personally conducted tours 
to Washington, D.C., with stops at 
Philadelphia going and at New York re- 
turning, are announced by the ‘Royal 
Blue Line” to leave Boston, March 27 and 
April 3. The total expenses of each trip 
of seven days is but $23, and everything 
is guaran to be first-class. An itiner- 
ary giving detailed information og be 
obtained from A. J. Simmons, N. E. P. A., 
211 Washington Street, Boston. 

can be no mistake in securing 
helps ee approved by 
ph 8. o 


MISTAKES beat 


ysic 
complete ladies’ guide in health and disease, 
Alice B. Stoc » many such commendations. 

“I unhesitatingly recommend it as the very best 
work of its kind. It well deserves a place in every 
home.” —F. M. Martin, M. D. “T find in it exactly the 
ioformation and advice needed.”—L. M. Imhoff, M. D. 
“It is plain, practical, and to the point. I think every 
mother should have one.”—J. H. Ford, M.D. e 

terms to agents. 


pages free. Prepaid, $2.75. Good 
ALIGE 8. STOCKHAM & CO., 277 Madison St.. Chicago. 
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FREDERIC DOUGLASS. 

Another of the leaders and heroes of 
the anti-slavery movement has passed 
away. Frederick Douglass, who has been 
for fifty years identified with the emanci- 
pation and elevation of the colored race 
in this country, dropped dead in the hall- 
way of his beautiful residence on Anacos- 
tia Heights, a suburb of Washington, 
D. C., on Feb. 20, at 7 o’clock. He had 
been during the day apparently in per- 
fect health, having spent both forenoon 
and afternoon in attendance at the Na- 
tional Council of Women, where he had 
been warmly welcomed and escorted to 
the platform. 

It is difficult to condense into an obitu- 
ary notice even the most salient incidents 
of his picturesque and varied career. He 
was perhaps without exception the most 
striking example ever known of the ability 
of a human being to overcome the obsta- 
cles in his path to eminence and useful- 
ness. His rise was far greater than that 
of Lincoln, for he had to overcome not 
only poverty,but chattel slavery, enforced 
illiteracy, race proscription, and lifelong 
social disabilities. Born about 1817 of 
a slave mother in the obscure village 
of Tuckahoe, on the eastern shore of 
Maryland — his father unknown — called 
in his infancy Frederick Augustus Wash- 
ington Bailey, early deprived even of 
his mother, and transferred to the 
care of his maternal negro grandmother, 
thie child began his hard apprenticeship 
an orphan and a slave. In a recent ad- 
dress to a school for colored boys in 
Maryland he thus describes his condition, 
and draws the inspiring moral of his 
life : 

I once knew a little colored boy who 
was a slave and had no one to care for 
him. He slept on a dirt floor in a hovel, 
and in cold weather would craw] into a 
mealbag head foremost and leave his feet 
in the ashes to keep them warm. Often 
he would roast an ear of corn and eat it 
to satisfy his hunger, and many times has 
he crawled under the barn or stable and 
secured eggs, which he would roast in 
the fire and eat. That boy did not wear 
pantaloons as you do, but a tow linen 
shirt. Schools were unknown to him, and 
he learned to epell from an old Webster 
spelling book, and to read and write from 
— on cellar and barn doors, while 

oys and men would help him. He would 
then preach and speak, and soon became 
well known. He became presidential 
elector, United States marshal, United 
States recorder, United States diplomat. 
and accumulated some wealth. -He wore 
broadcloth and didn’t have to divide 
crumbs with the dogs under the table. 
That boy was Frederick Douglass. What 
was possible for me is possible for you. 
Don’t think because you are colored you 
can’t accomplish anything. Strive ear- 
nestly to add to your knowledge. So long 
as you remain in ignorance, so long will 
you fail to command the respect of your 
fellow-men. 

He was seven years old, says the Bos 
ton Globe, from which we copy in part, 
when he was set to work. Flogging was 
a matter of routine, stripes without blood 
being tender-hearted mercy. Semi-starva- 
tion, arbitrary and unjust cruelty, lust 
and even murder are among the things he 
had to tell about his childhood, when 
manhood came. 

‘His first master was Capt. Anthony 
Lloyd, and the most vivid memories of 
that hungry time are the hot white bis- 
cuit that he used to gaze at from afar at 
breakfast time, and the kindness of his 
master’s daughter, Mrs. Thos. Auld, who 
often bestowed a slice of bread and butter 
on him when he was hungry enough to 
come under her window and sing for it. 

**At the age of nine he was transferred 
to the household of Mrs. Hugh Auld 
(‘Miss Sopha’ in slave patois) in Balti- 
more, where he had a comfortable bed, 
good clothes and plenty to eat. 

*‘One day he heard his mistress reading 
the book of Job. He asked her to teach 
him, and she began to do so, but being 
warned by her husband of the danger of 
‘spoiling the nigger’ she dropped her 
home missionary work. 

‘Still he kept picking up odd bits of in- 
formation from signboards and waste 
paper, bribing little white boys now and 
then to give him a lift. He blacked the 
boots of passers-by, saved 50 cents and 
bought a book of ‘declamations.’ 

‘*He ‘got religion’ and became much 
attached to an old slave teamster, who 
knew much of Bible and hymn-book from 
hearing others read. Slavery he con- 
sidered unjust and cruel, and in his heart 
rejoiced to see cholera smite the city of 
his home, thinking he saw in the misery 
and death around him the vengeance of 
God. 

‘‘Frederick’s master was a shipbuilder, 
and sent him into the shipyard to learn 
his trade. He kept on learning his letters. 
Then his ownership being again trans- 
ferred to Capt. Thomas Auld, he left 
Capt. Hugh’s house and went to his new 
home at St. Michaels. 

“Jan. 1, 1834, being 17 years old, his 
reputation as a ‘smart nigger’ began to 
bother his master, and he decided to try 
to offset the pernicious effect of the al- 
phabet and the declamation book. Fred- 
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Forthe Woman's Journal. 
A FARM OF THREE ACRES. 


BY REV. ANTOINETTE L. B. BLACKWELL. 
If we could choose our fathers, I should be 
Most proud to boast a yeoman ancestry. 
Do not men p!ume themselves that our first sire 
Was Eden born? To Eden we aspire! 


The noblest trees in towering grandeur stand, 
With spreading roots fast anchored in the land; 
Trussed up in vases weaker plants may thrive, 
With soil encugh to keep them half alive. 


The sweetest blooms that grace the window sill, 

Like prisoned birds, live by another's will. 

Give me the sturdy race in open air 

Who take from earth and sky their rightful 
share! 


The sounds of sylvan joy, low songs of trees, 
Give pain and all unrest divinest ease; 

While they suggest no trying change of place, 
They move in music with a vibrant grace. 


Fairness is not the passion of a crowd, 

A clang of human speech {is hard and loud; 
Aweary of the jostling, scheming mass, 
Seek thou the lowly voices in the grass. 


Shy, starry eyes that shine for mother earth, 
Like stars in heaven, suggest what life is worth; 
No envy stirs when dandelion gold, 

Sunshine condensed, is smilingly unrolled. 


The work-day world bas weapons keenly edged, 
Society strange codes; if you are wedged 
Between an upper and a nether stone, 

Kind Nature, if she hears, will heed the moan. 


Without a grudge or sneer she pays her debts; 

Just all one earns, with self respect he gets. 

Small hope for idlers! He himself must toil 

For such rewards, grown free of moral soil. 

Not tired of men, we pitched the household tent 

Near ‘‘madding crowds,"’ where part of life is 
spent; 

Yet country-placed, where trees are tall and old, 

And miracles of growth all day unfold. 


Our little farm, in acres only three— 
Perhaps enough for pradent industry— 
Plain-faced, not greatly blest by Nature, yet 
Pays honest taxes and keeps out of debt. 


Not regular in shape; could not be well, 
Since no two roads in town are parallel, 

And neighbors make their fences run askew; 
Yet ’tis a pleasant place to modern view. 


Not elegant, but rich in homely cheer, 

And, like the farming, rough, and not too dear; 

But on these old-time acres, rude in state, 

Grow charming things the angels might trans- 
late. 

In new editions, each new year illumed, 

The burning bush, still burning unconsumed, 

Breaks out afresh in flames perennial, 

Rich, many-hued, their tones millennial. 


The dozen statelier trees might richly grace 

A better ordered, more pretending piace, 

But dignify the house and ample jawn, 

As queen and knight sustain a chessboard pawn. 


The humbler shrubberies, kept in countenance, 
From several sides more timidly advance; 
Piazzas, quite too smiling in the sun, 

Grow sweetly grave, their leafy shadows won. 


The house looks up through large artistic eye, 
"Mid thick green foliage, to the starlit sky. 
And summer evenings give us charming proof 
How cool the bird’s-nest parlor on the roof. 


Feet bound to earth, but graceful heads uplifted, 
With beauty-giving charms all tices are gifted ; 
They shade the old and roomy bara, and—well, 
Its out-at-elbows state try not to tell. 


Oad-looking port-holes, cut by reckless boys 
As handy doorways for their living toys, 
And shabby little barniets scattered near, 
Make its old peering face look rather queer. 


But one small cow is just as well content 
As if a coachman’s loft bigh glory lent 

Her humble stall; nor cow nor hen regards 
The outlined crankiness of several yards. 


The hens lay well, except when eggs are dear; 
No neighbor’s cock excels brave Chanticleer. 
High pedigree has grown the modern rage— 
Tis said the cow has lofty lineage. 


Mosquitoes are an old nomadic tribe, 

Though men but mock their ancient claims and 
jibe; 

We bar our doors and windows and sit still 

Till they move on with our serene good-will. 


Sometimes we hire a Jehu for the day; 

More slow than his whose steed devoured the 
way, 

Ours stays to eat the juicy blades of corn; 

Yet toils he well, as to the manner born. 


Tall Austrian John both holds the plow and 


drives, . 
And yet the new-time farmer fairly thrives— 


The modern Cincinnatus, who each day, 
At sunny close, enjoys the scent of hay. 


Wielder of pick and hoe, august of name, 
Gabrie!son from Fritheof’s Norseland came— 
Lame, old and slow, but with a dextrous hand 
To mend or use the tools for house or Jand. 


A feeble cottage shelters him and his, 

And gives him simple home conveniences ; 
Content all round so happily combined, xt 
Though profit-bent, each keeps ‘‘a frugal mind. 


Of tenants, count the many plumaged birds 

Whose homes are swung in bush and tree; yet 
words 

But half express the charming rent they pay 

In graceful presence and glad roundelay. 


The poet of bright, tasseled Indian corn, 
We, envious, feel was just too early born; 
He rang all changes beautiful and strong 
On cornfield glories in his Indian song. 


But did he know how pleasant it may be, 
Basket on arm, to wander leisurely 

Amid tall corn, plucking first cars with care, 
Seeking the early pumpkin—dainty fare? 





Fresh breezes murmur in the long green blades, 

Slow waving swords half closing open glades; 

Some small, shy thieves are here in search of 
food, 

And birds fly peering down the mimic wood. 


The white, low-hanging clouds seem looking, 
too, 

In restful ease between the green and blue, 

Listening perhaps to unseen choristers, 

While all the air in rhythmic pulses stirs. 


The kitchen garden, with its summer's yield, 
Prosaic, measured by the waving field 

Of billowy grass, ciaims yet our gratitude, 

And this we tender, warm with praise subdued. 


Purple and crimson berries, thrifty vines, 

Sun-warmed, produce far sweeter wealth than 
mines 

Which yield but gold and silver; and the trees 

Drop down fresh gifts with kiss of every breeze. 


Alas, the insects! They know what is good; 
They sip the life blood of the leaf, the wood, 
The flower before it fruits, the ripened whole— 
They hold ali growths in merciless control. 


One’s beart grows sore with pity for his peaches, 

Pink downy cheeks so scarred by these small 
leeches ; 

Wee crescent moons gnawed on each tender 
plum, 

A type of greedy sacrilege become. 


I truly would not count that man my friend 
Who would not step aside and promptly lend 
Boot heel to crush the sly invading worm 
Who fattens on our fruitage root and germ. 


If these small scourges reigned in Paradise, 

No wonder Eve thought smooth-faced apples 
nice ; 

Or, if they munch to punish sinful ways, 

What did they eat in those young, guileless days? 


But as the cheerful full moon overpowers 

A biack and gloomy sky that sometimes lowers, 

So all vexations, like a lingering frost, 

Touched by a gleam of sunshine, straight are 
lost. 


Beneath the shades of thick great apple trees, 
Too close to woo the sunshine or the breeze, 
Transplanted ferns forget poor homesick ways, 
Or half forget, and beautify our days. 


Their spreading fronds excel a peacock’s pride, 

Thick, fine-wrought arabesques, flung gleaming 
wide 

To shield the pretty little woodsy things, 

Shy flowers and leaves, the beauties of our 
springs. 


Sweet maidenbair, if just a bit unkempt, 

Rivals our girls; from tidiness exempt, 

Since Fashion mothers crumpled twist and puff, 
As Nature mothers diamonds in the rough. 


The velvet mosses in rich verdure come, 

And pile their cushions high in every room; 

And open-eyed anemones, all smiles, 

Mistake our leaf-strewn paths for woodland 
aisles. 


Blue violets, contented, find a home, 
But let their many children freely roam; 
Hepaticas, serene in modesty, 

Enjoy the shade of each old apple tree. 


Grave parson Jaek from pulpit throne looks 
out; 

That fairies heed his sermons, who can doubt? 

For if the small folk prosper anywhere, 

Then why not in our robust country air? 


Dear Mother Nature, in her curious ways, 

Works bravely on through all her lengthening 
days, 

And, never hurried, never tired or resting, 

Against not one long task is found protesting. 


So bright and cheerful are some things she 
grows, 

Her work must be half play, but not half prose; 

And we, who wish our toil with cheer combined, 

Must work with her such clever ways to find. 


To ply the hoe, in world-wide radiant air, 

Means breathing in of boundlessness our share; 
More free from limits, Nature’s true compeers, 
Our lives might stretch another score of years. 


When one receives, he gives in equal share; 

The shuttle plies both to and fro; and where 

Great blossoms grow, or fruits hang ripe and 
large, 

There find the tree which some one has in charge. 


Tolstoi may theorize in futile dreams, 

Yet doubt not, when his genius brightest gleams, 
Tis lighted in the heart of country joys, 

Where downright daily work his hand employs. 


Weare all minds, but not one wholly mind; 

If we the very best in life would find, 

Would win best joys, or conquer ills at length, 

Both things and men must share our time and 
strength. 


Spring is heart-lifting, with its color-wealth, 
Its suotle fragrance tones up moral health ; 
From plant to man, its life-tides fail and free 
Make hope look up with youthful energy. 


And summer, languid, slow, with tropic blood, 
Pulsing its way in soft, luxurious flood, 

Lulls cold ambitions to a holy rest; 

Then is a country life serenely blest. 


With conscience clear, enjoy the grateful shade 
Of eurtained freshness, in contentment laid; 
E’en sweating toil may rest at slumberous noon, 
When shrilly insects low and softly croon. 


Though all the cities emulate Cologne 

In ripening : dors unwashed hands have sown, 

Fresh blooms are loading country air with 
sweets, 

And cooling foods lure appetite from meats. 


The heavy greenness hangs like clouds above, 

Down dropping coolness that we breathe and 
love- 

And, if the pattering showers come dripping 
through, 

Bright, crystal sweet, they are but heavenly dew. 


Is autumn dearer, with its harvest home, 
When every tree becomes a glorious dome 
Of broken rainbows—summer’s ardent gaze 
Sifted, and softened to a golden haze? 





They’re like a mother’s darlings—each one, here, 

Wrapped in a present fervor, is most dear; 

Oar hearts cling close to what we warmly feel, 

And where the bright fire glows, ‘tis there we 
kneel. 


Gray Winter, with his long and frosty beard, 
Not always loved, is sometimes almost feared ; 
1 like his forceful, half-Bohemian ways, 

And better still his strong, serener days. 


His hurtling blizzards who will not condone, 
As children’s kisses for their faults atone? 
His white-winged banner none can emulate, 
He lifts to loftiest heights his best estate. 


Werm interlacing browns against the blu2, 
The wedded tree and sky, are in my view 

As beautiful as spring's own pristine green, 
Or autumn’s brightest soft and mellow sheen. 


Some day wakes up one marvel of delight, 

Bright, crystal clear, outflashing wondrous light 

From tall great chandeliers with branching 
stems— 

All shrubs, grand chiffoniers of priceless gems. 


Still night white-robes the little sleeping farm, 
Morn smiles in deep iofinity of charm ; 

In pure and marbled peace, on all sides gleam 
Fair moveless statues, risen like a dream. 


The sweet white world of stainless innocence 
Tries shaming from our hearts all weak pretense; 
Is Heaven so much more fair than dear old 
Earth— 
Our world, where beauty gains its royal birth? 
Elizabeth, N. J. 
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MRS. BUCK TUPPER. 


BY MATTIE M BOTELER,. 





My profession is that of a civil engineer. 

After a very unsatisfactory year spent 
in the employ of certain mushroom rail- 
road companies, I resolved to seek a 
shorter route to fortune by joining the 
throug that was just then rushing to the 
silver mines of the southwest. 

But, alas, for’ the best laid plans of an 
unsophisticated tenderfoot! Six months 
later I found myself one day stranded in 
a wretched little mining town, without a 
do)lar in my pocket. 

How I happened just then to meet and 
make friends with Colonel Dingler it is no 
part of my purpose to relate. Suffice to 
say that when he offered to send me 
seventy-five miles into the country with a 
party of men who were to take charge of 
one of his ranches, 1 accepted without 
demur. 

There were five of us, with all possible 
diversity of character and bringing up. 

Dennis O’Flaherty was a_ brilliant 
young Irishman, the son of a New York 
alderman. He had broken with his family 
because of his disposition to flirt with 
pretty girls rather than to ‘‘study for 
orders,” as had been intended. Si Larkins 
was a typical down easter, big and raw- 
boned, and until six months ago he had 
never been beyond the New Hampshire 
hills. His very opposite was Ross Har- 
per, a dapper little fellow who, in spite of 
his sombrero and brace of pistols, looked 
very like one of the dummies that used to 
adorn the front of his clothing store back 
in Cincinnati, but for all that he was 
plucky and clear grit to the backbone. 
Then there was Buck—Buck Tupper. 

Just where he hailed from no one ever 
seemed to know. He seemed to be a part 
of the wild West himself, and his knowl- 
edge of its bold, wicked ways was some- 
thing marvellous. He had a playful habit 
of galloping across the country, firing 
right and left simultaneously, or of dash- 
ing unheralded through shops and saloons 
on his mustang. Buck was an inveterate 
gambler, though something of a bungler, 
it seemed—at least, his earnings went 
regularly into the hands of the faro bank 
dealer at Waho. 

One afternoon, as Buck and I were re- 
turning from beyond the canyon, where 
we had gone in search of some missing 
cattle, we came upon the trail of a com- 
pany of horsemen. From the broken bits 
of saddle, cooking utensils and papers 
that were scattered about the gorge, it 
was evident that there had been a run- 
away. As reading matter was at a pre- 
mium just then, I was off in an instant 
and was gathering up the papers, which 
proved to be of recent date. So absorbed 
did I become in their contents that it was 
some minutes before I noticed that Buck 
also had dismounted, and was examining 
with great interest something that he had 
picked up from the roadside. 

It proved to be the photograph of a 
woman—a fine, oval face, the slightly 
waving hair brushed simply back from 
the low, broad forehead. The eyes, that 
you would have sworn were a clear gray, 
seemed to look into your own with a 
sweet, trustful expression. Several times 
during the ride home Buck took the pict- 
ure from his blouse, regarding it with an 
air of pleased ownership. 

When I came into the house after put- 
ting away the horses, I found him busily 
engaged in fastening the picture to the 
smoked wall above the chimney piece. 

*It aint no place for such,” he said, 
nodding his head at the picture and glan- 
cing apologetically about the room, ‘‘but 
Buck Tupper’s proud to give you the best 
he’s got.” 

Looking upon the matter as a great 


to the picture, presenting them with mock 
ceremony to Mrs. Buck Tupper. The 
name seemed to tickle Buck’s fancy, and 
he repeated it over and over to himself 
with a pleased chuckle. 

From that time, ‘‘Mrs. Buck Tupper’ 
became a househeld word with us; but it 
was not until some weeks after this that 
we learned how much of a reality she had 
become to the eccentric fellow. One day, 
when one of his chums from Waho was in 
the midst of a doubtful story, Buck had 
interrupted : 

“Gimpsey, I don’t ‘low that’s jest the 
talk a right nice woman iikes to listen to,” 
glancing significantly at the face on the 
wall. Gimpsey stopped, disconcerted and 
astonished. He did not finish the story. 
I think he went away believing that Buck 
was a bit touched; indeed, Iam not sure 
but the rest of us shared the opinion. 

It was evident that, for some reason, a 
radical change had taken place in him. 
He went no more on his boisterous cru- 
sades, and on Sundays, when he was off 
duty, I bad found him several times try- 
ing to spell out the words in the little 
Bible I had carried with me in my wan- 
derings 

For several weeks flaming bills had 
been posted about announcing that there 
was to be a great time at Waho on Christ- 
maseve. However, when [| mentioned it 
to Tupper he shook his head slowly: 

*‘Naw, I did think some about it, but 
Mrs Buck Tupper’—looking up at the 
picture with a half smile—‘'J ’llowed if 
she was here she’d rather [ wouldn’t.” 

Seeing that | was disposed to listen, he 
went on: ‘I never had no bringing up, | 
reckon, but I sort o’ felt from the first as 
though that picture was a token, an’ I 
says, ‘Some day you’ll find that woman 
herself Buck Tupper.’ Of course I never 
could be fitten for such,” sighing humbly , 
‘*but I made up my mind to be decent an’ 
squar, anyway.” 

For more than a month we had been 
annoyed by cattle thieves, but in spite of 
the fact that we had been re-enforced by 
a daring company of men, they continued 
to elude us. One bright, moonlight night, 
however, we came down upon a party of 
them. Our men at once opened fire. At 
first they showed fight, but as we far 
outnumbered them, their leader, with a 
signal to his men, put spurs to his horse, 
and in a moment they were galloping 
down the gorge, with several of our part 
in pursuit. se 

They had gone but a short distance 
when a shot took effect, and the horse of 
one of the outlaws fell dead. 

Larkins and [ hurried forward to pre- 
vent the rider’s escape, but as we lifted 
the saddle by which he had been pinioned 
to the ground, the long coat and broad 
sombrero fell back, disclosing the fact 
that our captive was a woman. 

At this moment one of the men came 
galloping back with the news that Buck 
had been shot. This put an end to the 
pursuit, and we hurried back to the ranch 
with the wounded man. O’Flaherty and 
I took charge of him, while Harper was 
left in the outer room to guard the pris- 
oner. From the first it was evident that 
Buck’s wounds were fatal. He was con- 
scious, however, though his mind seemed 
to wander at times. 

“I reckon I’m goin’, shore,” he said, 
feebly. ‘I never was half decent; I never 
knowed how; but, Jim,” with a pitiful, 
pleading look, “‘if you see Mrs. Buck 
Tupper, I wisht you’d tell her—that—I 
tried.” 

I thought that the experience of these 
months had effectually hardened me, but 
this was too much, and on the pretence 
of wishing to relieve Harper I left the 
room. 

It was not until I was alone with the 
woman that I looked at her. Then I was 
transfixed with astonishment. As she 
sat there, the lamplight falling on her 
cold, rigid face, it needed no second glance 
to convince me that she was the original 
of Buck’s picture. This, then, was the 
angel of purity at whose shrine the poor 
fellow had been worshipping! 

My first thought was he must never 
know. And yet I reflected how much it 
would mean to him but to see her face. 
Going over to where she sat, I hurriedly 
told her the whole story. 

‘‘And you want me to go tohim?” Her 
face was cold and unfeeling, but there 
was a singular sweetness in her voice. 

‘*Yes, only that he thinks you are—” 

“TI understand,” with a faint smile. 

After explaining matters to O'Flaherty, 
I led her to the bedside of the d ying man, 
and left them alone together. 

When I returned some minutes later. 
she sat beside him, and he was holding 
her hand. A change that I could not de- 
scribe had come over her countenance. 
There was a subdued light that only tears 
can give to a woman’s face. 

‘*You’ll make a little pra’r for me,” he 
was saying, pleadingly. 

“T—T can’t!” 

“Yes, little one,” very tenderly. “I 
low you do feel broke up, but I never 
jest knowed how, an’ the angels’d hear 





joke, when the others came in I led them 


such as you.” 


The woman turned a hunted Jook upon 
the rest of us, and then, slipping from her 
chair, dropped upon her knees: 

‘‘Now I lay me down to sleep 

I pray the Lord my soul to keep. 
If l should die before | wake, 

[ pray the Lord my soul to take.” 

At first the words seem to choke her, 
but there was something so solemn about 
it all that I do not think it occurred to one 
of us that there was anything incongruous 
in the repetition of the childish prayer at 
this moment. 

Buck repeated the last words over after 
her: 

**I pray the Lord my soul to take.” 
‘*Yes, I "low he will,’ and hewas gone, 
Of course we could not think now of 

dealing with our prisoner, so, after a hur- 
ried consultation, we put her on Buck’s 
pony, and Harper and I rode out to the 
trail with her, and the last we saw of 
Mrs. Buck Tupper she was vanishing 
down the gorge in the gray morning 
mist. 

The following summer I returned to the 
East, and as the years slipped away, my 
Western experience became gradually an 
uncertain memory. 

One evening late in December, as I was 
walking up Duane Street, my attention 
was arrested by the sound of music that 
came from the Salvation Army barracks 
across the street. 

I have a friend in Jesus; 
He’s everything to me; 
He’s the fairest of ten thousand to my soul! 

I crossed over and stood for a moment 
in the crowd that surged about the door, 

The singing had ceased, and a woman 
was speaking. I could not see her face, 
but her voice was a singularly musical 
falsetto. 

“Though your sins be as scarlet—do 
you hear that?’ she was saying. ‘Scarlet 
—that means blood—and the Bible says 
no murderer can enter the kingdom. But 
he can wash the murder out of your heart, 
bless His name! He says, ‘I will make 
them white as snow.’ ” 

Seized with a sudden curiosity, I 
mounted one of the benches to get a 
glimpse of the speaker's face. A pale 
face, with clear, gray eyes and waving 
brown hair—where had I seen it before? 

What was the vague memory that for a 
moment seemed only to tantalize me? I 
had gone back through the years, and the 
*same face—only younger and fuller—was 
looking at me from the smoked wall above 
the chimney piece. 

‘Mrs. Buck Tupper!” Involuntarily 
the words came to my lips. At this mo- 
ment the woman’s eyes met my own. A 
confused look overspread her face, and 
she faltered in her speech. Could it be 
that she knew me? No, but she had seen 
the look of recognition in my face, and 
recognition to a woman with such a past 
must always be disturbing, I reflected, as 
I stepped down and joined the crowd out- 
side. 

‘““Who is she?” I questioned of a strap- 
ping fellow with a flaming badge upon 
his breast. 

*That’s Captain Mildred,” speaking 
enthusiastically. ‘The devil hates that 
woman, I tell you! Why, she’d go through 
anything to get a poor wretch out of his 
clutches. Why, she’s a—” 

But I did not wait to hear the rest. 
Here, I mused, was a fit sequel to poor 
Buck’s love story; and as I walked away, 
the song floated out again, clear and ‘tri- 
umphant: 

And sweeping up to glory, 
To see his blessed face, 

Where rivers of delight forever roll; 
He’s the lily of the valley— 
The bright and morning star, 

He’s the fairest of ten thousand to my 

soul! 
— Cincinnati Post. 
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FREDERICK DOUGLASS. 
(Concluded from Fifth Page.) 
erick was hired out to a professional 
slave breaker. 
“The religion of that time and place 
taught non-resistance as the most holy of 





rather enthusiastic auditor in one of his 
New Hampshire meetings. 

‘**This is an extraordinary man. He 
was cut out fora hero... . A command- 
ing person—over six feet in height, and of 
most manly proportions... . Let the 


ali negro virtues; it certainly was the | South congratulate herself that he is a 


most marketable. 


But hard work and | fugitive. 


It would not be safe for her if 


flogging broke up his religious ideas, and | he had remained about the plantations a 


he had a knock-down fight with the slave | year or two longer. . 


preaker. 


out with a good master, Mr. Freeland. 
The better Frederick was treated the 
more his temper rose, and he finally 


. . It is not declama- 


outweigh the chains of three million 
slaves !’ 

‘Douglass reached England ust after 
the abolition of the corn laws, and be- 
came a lion. While there his purchase 
was effected by subscription of his friends 
in England, and all danger of recapture 
| was at an end. This was in 1846. He 
stayed on till the spring of 1847, however, 
working without even such rest as was 





| tion, but oratory, power of debate. He actually needful. He spoke every night 
“At the end of the year he was hired | watches the tide of discussion with the | in the month of March, and during the 


| 


eye of a veteran, and dashes into it at 
once with all the tact of the forum or the 
bar. He has wit, argument, sarcasm, 


started a conspiracy which all but suc- | pathos—all that first-rate men show in 


ceeded, to run off with a half-dozen of his 
companions and escape to the North. He 
was sent off in disgrace, branded as a 
‘dangerous scoundrel,’ and but for Capt. 
Auld would have been sold South to the 
rice swamps. 

‘As it was, he went back to Baltimore, 
and to work in the shipyards. He had 
many 4 fight with the other carpenters, 
who hated negro competitors, but no pro- 
tection could be had from the law without 
white witnesses. « 

‘He earned $1.50 a day, paid his board, 
bought his tools and clothes, and handed 
over $3 a week to his master, whether 
work was good or bad. He had a guar- 
antee of his freedom when he should at- 
tain the age of twenty-five. He was next 
door to freedom, but he was still ‘bad.’ 

‘One Saturday night he cleared out with 
his weck’s earnings and did not come back 
until Monday morning. This was about 
the middle of August. There was a quar- 
rel when he turned up at the house, but 
no blows. He struck for a week, then 
concluded to work again until his master 
grew less watchful, when he would run 
away. 

‘Monday, Sept. 3, 1838, he ran and got 
clear away, safe. He borrowed a negro 
sailor’s passport and managed to run the 
gauntlet of old acquaintances, conductors, 
and men for whom he had worked as a 
‘farmed-out’ slave. Dangers did not thin 
out as he approached New York, where 
he slept his first night of freedom behind 
a pile of barrels. 

“Within two weeks he was married to 
Anna Murray, a freedwoman, who came 
on from Baltimore. There were five chil- 
dren of this marriage, two girls and three 
boys. 

“He called himself Frederick Johnson,to 
avoid discovery. The colored family that 
shel‘ered him in New Bedford had the 
game name, and all over town the name 
Johnson was borne by every other negro. 
His host, who had literary yearnings, had 
been reading ‘The Lady of the Lake,” 
and suggested the name for Frederick that 
America now knows him by. 

‘He found work at New Bedford doing 
odd jobs, saved a boy from drowning, 
took part in such meetings as the colored 
people of that town dared to hold, heard 
anti-slavery orators, and continued his 
self-education. 

“Early in August, 1841, he went to Nan- 
tucket with his wife to attend a series of 
anti-slavery meetings. He was called out 
at the close of the session of Aug. 11 to 
speak for his own race, but the hour was 
late and the situation seemed to him 
almost appalling. He was still a black 
man, and here were members of the race 


whom he knew to be only anxious to save | 


him and his people from injustice. The 
slave could only manage to speak his 
thanks with trembling haste, and cover 
his confusion in the hurry of the adjourn- 
ment. 

“The next day, however, he was called 
upon to open the session. He apologized 
for his ignorance, reminding them that 
slavery was a poor school, and told some 
of his history as aslave. He then started 
oft into an imitation of a sermon, from the 
text: ‘Servants, obey your masters in all 
things.’ 

“The revelation of his sufferings in slav- 
ery, and the undeniable power of his ora- 
tory, combined with the strange spectacle 
of a black man standing on a lecture plat- 
form and holding the attention of hun- 
dreds of white people, wrought the au- 
dience up to the highest pitch. 

‘As he closed, Garrison arose, and after 
an impassioned speevh cried out: 

‘* ‘Have we been listening to a thing, a 
piece of property or to a man? 

“+A man! A man!’ shouted the audi- 
ence. 

‘(Shall such a man be held a slave ina 
Christian land?’ 

“ ‘No! No!’ 

“Raising his voice to its full power, 
Garrison shouted, ‘Shall such a man ever 
be sent back to slavery from the soil of 
old Massachusetts ?’ 

‘‘With a tremendous roar the assembly 
sprang to their feet, and continued shout- 
ing, ‘No! No! No!’ while Garrison waited 
tor a chance to make himself heard. 

“Douglass was immediately employed 
by the Massachusetts Anti-Slavery So- 
ciety as a lecturer, with a salary of $450 
ayear. He did his work well, attracting 
great attention and attacking particularly 
the attitude of the churches. 

“Here is a brief description of him by a 


| 





their master efforts. His voice is highly 
melodious and rich, and his enunciation 
quite elegant; and yet he has been but 
two or three years out of the house of 
bondage.’ 

‘*A large part of the hostility that met 
the Garrisonians at this time was due to 
their attitude toward the Union. At the 
annual convention of the American Anti- 
Slavery Society in 1842, a resolution was 
introduced declaring that ‘The cause of 
human rights imperatively demands the 
dissolution of the American Union.’ The 
resolution received fully 300 votes, but it 
was defeated. 

‘*This, with the prejudice against color, 
was enough to make the life of Douglass 
decidedly unpleasant. He landed one 
rainy summer day in Pittsfield, N. H., 
where the man who had offered, in the 
columns of the Liberator, to entertain 
him, did not have backbone enough to 
stand by his words. He admitted his 
dusky guest to family worship, but would 
not eat at the same table, and drove off to 
church with two empty seats, leaving 
Douglass to walk. All the families of the 
congregation brought lunch, but Douglass 
went hungry between the two sessions. 
After the second meeting all dispersed, 
no one, not even his host of the morning, 
offering him «# morsel or a place to rest. 
He offered to pay for food at the tavern 
and was told, ‘We don’t entertain nig 
gers.’ People watched him from the win- 
dows as he wandered about in the drizzle. 
He sat on a gravestone to rest, and finally 
a Democrat, a Senator, who had had a 
clergyman arrested for talking abolition, 
decided that this was too bad for decency, 
and took the wanderer into his house. 

‘*The dark face scared the children and 
very much discomfited the fair hostess; 
but he was calm and dignified, and this 
dignity, together with his evident suf- 
fering, conquered them, and he was made 
welcome on the hearth of his adversary. 
He spoke twice again that day. Before 
nightfall his old hostess was disputing 
with his new hostess for the privilege of 
entertaining him. He went back to the 
fold of the faithful, riding in the precious 
carriage. 

‘At first he did not dare to tell his real 
name nor his history, for fear of recap- 
ture. People doubted that he had been a 
slave at the same time that they warned 
him not to give hig enemies this hold upon 
him. Wendell Phillips was indignant at 
this necessity for concealment, and in one 
of his lectures said, ‘God dash the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts into a thou- 
sand pieces, till there shall not remain a 
fragment on which an honest man can 
stand and not dare to tell his name!’ 

‘* *The narrative of the life of Frederick 
Douglass, an American slave, written by 
himself,’ appeared in the spring of 1845, 
ran through five editions in a year, beside 
three British editions and a German and a 
French translation. 

‘*Douglass had been warned, and within 
three months after the publication of his 
book the warnings were verified, and his 
position seemed to him so dangerous that 
he sailed in the Cunarder Cambria for 
Liverpool. 

‘‘He saw Daniel O'Connell and Father 
Mathew in Ireland, and was publicly 
feasted by anti-slavery societies. He felt 
for the first time in his life that he wasa 
man among men. 

‘*When he arrived in Scotland he went 
for his old enemy, the church, this time 
the Free Church of Scotland, noble in its 
origin, base in its money-geiting. Depu- 
ties had been sent to the United States to 
raise funds,and hadcarefully avoided show- 
ing friendship for abolition. A large part of 
the $15,000 they brought back came from 
the South,and even before Douglass’s com- 
ing many members of the church were 
indignant that money from such a source 
should be accepted in support of the 
sanctuary. 

**Douglass immediately took the posi- 
tion that slaveholders should be excluded 
from church fellowship, and that the 
money was unholy. The people of Scot- 
land were energetic in their protests; 
they painted, ‘Send back your slave 
money’ on the plain walls of the churches, 
and a popular song arose, beginning: 

s** Where got ye the bawbies, Tammy?’ 

‘*George Thompson, the philanthropist 
who had been so roughly handled in Bos- 
ton in 1835, was with Douglass on the 
platform when he uttered his famous sen- 
tence: 

‘QO, that a thousand pounds should 


| last week was obliged to decline more 
than thirty invitations to lecture. 


| ‘*When he reached Liverpool, the day 
| before the steamer left, he was told that 
his berth, which he had engaged four 
| Weeks before, with an express stipulation 
for equal rights, had been given to some 
one else, and that he would haye to keep 
away from other passengers. Douglass 
Jerrold was one of the well-known public 
men who spoke out their indignation at 
this insult, and the great newspapers 
printed stinging editorials on it. 

“April 4 he went aboard the Cambria 
again, had the state cabin to himself, and 
although he had to ‘flock all alone’ he 
was well treated otherwise, and he landed 
in Boston a man several sizes larger than 
when he went away. 

‘*Mrs. Ellen Richardson of Newcastle, 
Eog., who had headed the movement to 
buy Douglass’s freedom, was now raising 
a subscription for a newspaper to be 
edited by him in the interests of his race. 

‘*The first issue of his paper was at 
Rochester, N. Y., Dec. 3, 1847. It con- 
tained miscellany, news items, and fair 
editorial matter. He took an early stand 
for woman suffrage. He was still for dis- 
union, however, on the ground that slav- 
ery was constitutional. +» 

His paper made warm friends. Gerrit 
Smith, Horace Mann, Chase, Seward and 
Sumner were trying to show that the con- 
stitution was not pro-skavery, and that 
slavery could be abolished without violat- 
ing it. Eventually Douglass came to that 
view. 

‘Just before the fugitive slave bill was 
conceived, the American Anti-Slavery So- 
ciety held its annual meeting in New 
York. Public opinion was warm in its 
hostility, and there was an organized at- 
tempt at disturbance. One fellow started 
out to prove, scientifically, that a negro 
was a kind of monkey. 

‘*Douglass, being a mulatto, made Mar- 
shal Rynders admit that he was his half- 
brother, and turned the laugh on him. 
Getting the flobr in this way, he called on 
Samuel Ward, a negro of the blackeat 
type, to come forward, and between the 
two they held the audience until time for 
adjournment. 

** Douglass was soon fully committed to 
the doctrine that emancipation should be 
sought by political means, and that anti- 
slavery Americaus could not shirk their 
national responsibility for slavery by pro- 
claiming ‘No union with slave-holders!’ 

The little band of the abolitionists in 
Cincinnati during the stormy years from 
1847 to 1860 were often cheered by his 
maguetic presence. No man ever more 
strongly commanded attention and inter- 
est. There was something leonine in his 
voice and attitdde which fascinated his 
hearers. 

“The heroic epoch of the anti-slavery 
contest was now upon them. Douglass 
had proven himself an orator and a leader 
of men, but he did not seek opportunities 
for heroism. In his home in Rochester, 
with his black wife and three children, he 
received and entertained distinguished 
guests from New England and abroad, 
though the people of the place shunned 
him socially. Among his guests were 
John, Brown of Ossawatomie, and from 
that house Brown went to work out the 
salvation of the black race on the bloody 
soil of Kansas. In that house Brown sat 
and talked the livelong night, showing his 
dusky host that the mountains of the 
Cumberland range were a stronghold 
built by nature for the refuge of slaves, 
and that insurrection and refugee camps 
in the wilderness would make slave prop- 
erty cheap. Still, when John Brown 
went, he went alone. 

‘‘When the time came for that rash 
fight at Harper’s Ferry, that forlorn hope 
that made martyrs of the cause, Douglass 
and another negro, Shields Green, went to 
meet him. In vain John Brown persuaded 
Douglass to go with him. 

** *T will defend you with my life,’ said 
he. ‘I want you for a special purpose. 
When [ strike, the bees will swarm; and 
I want you to he)p me hive them.’ 

‘Frederick Douglass went home to 
Rochester, Shields Green went with John 
Brown to Harper’s Ferry and stayed with 
him to the bitter end. 

‘The country was wild against John 
Brown and his adventurous band, and it 
soon became too hot to hold so prominent 
a leader as Douglass, especially when it 
became known that he was one of Brown’s 
friends and had conferred with him be- 
fore decisive action was taken. 

“Off to England he went again, leav- 
ing his family behind. During his ab- 





sence his youngest child died, frightened 





and grieved to death by the horrible fate 
of the old man whom she knew and loved, 
and by the terror of her father’s flight. 


“The mother wanted the body placed 
in the receiving tom» till Mr. Douglass 
should return; but the city authorities 
refused. A friendly white family offered 
a resting place for the little one beside 
the grave of their own daughter. That 
sad summons brought the fugitive home 
again, within six months after his depart- 
ure. He found no serious danger for him, 
after all. 

‘Then the war came, and two of his 
sons took part in it. One was wounded, 
but both survived the war. 

‘*Negro soldiers were first to be used as 
garrison for unhealthy localities, although 
asa mac‘ter of fact,this plan was not carried 
out. The Southerners had threatened 
to treat negro soldiers as they would 
slaves in insurrection, and they acted on 
their threat. In many ways the colored 
men needed a champion at the seat of 
government, and there was Douglass, 
always on the watch. 

“The old prejudice died hard, even 
against so illustrious pecimen of the 
race. More than one policeman tried to 
keep him out of the White House, and 
Lincoln’s cordiality was needed to teach 
them a lesson. 

He supported Grant enthusiastically 
in 1868, and3in 1869 went to Washington 
as editor of the New National Era. He 
sank $10,000 in it, and abandoned it. In 
1872 he was appointed by President Grant 
a secretary of the Commissioners sent out 
to investigate the condition of San Do- 
mingo. I saw much of him on the island 
and on the return to this country. He 
became a great favorite with his associ- 
ates, and an ardent advocate of annexa- 
tion. 

‘‘He was appointed councilor of the 
District of Columbia by President Grant, 
the first of his public offices. He was by 
this time an eminent citizen, and his pub- 
lications had become matters of news. 
When the Concord fight anniversary was 
celebrated in 1875, his was the only letter 
read at the feast. Abouta year afterward 
he delivered a grand oration at the un- 
veiling of the freedmen’s statue to Lin- 
coln. 

‘*His political position made him to no 
small extent, a ‘dispenser of patronage,’ 
and he wrote: ‘I have more than fifty 
cats for one mouse, and I am tired of say- 
ing no.’ He was made marshal of the 
district by President Hayes. Shortly 
afterward he delivered a lecture on politi- 
cal and social aspects of Washington life, 
which aroused a great deal of indignation. 
He was charged with ingratitude, and 
petitions were circulated asking for his 
removal, 

‘‘When the great negro exodus began in 
February, 1879, Douglass was one of the 
few who helped to stay it by showing 
that the South was the natural home of 
the black man. 

‘‘Upon Garfield’s accession Douglass 
was made recorder of deeds for the dis- 
trict, an office which he held until Presi- 
dent Cleveland asked him to resign. 

“Shortly before this he married Miss 
Helen Potts, a white woman, who had 
been his secretary. His first wife, black, 
but comely, and always treated by him 
with the courteous deference that the 
best men show their wives, bad been dead 
some years. The new wife was the one 
invited by Cleveland to his receptions. 

‘*There had been rumors for some time 
that Douglass had not been so cordial to 
his own people socially as he had been 
brave for them politically. The second 
marriage to a white wife intensified 
this feeling. There is no reasonable ground 
for accusing Douglass of such snobbery 
as this; he was, however, a cultivated 
man, and would hardly enjoy fellowship 
with a man whose only claim to friend- 
ship was his black skin. 

‘‘During his retirement from public 
life Douglass again went to Europe, and 
was warmly received. He worked for 
Harrison, and was made minister to Hayti. 
He did not serve long in that capacity, but 
resigned, owing to criticism of his course 
in negotiating with the Haytian Govern- 
ment for the Mole St. Nicholas as a coal- 
ing station for the United States. After 
returning to this country he returned to 
his home in Maryland, and occupied his 
time in literary work and occasional lect- 
ures.” 

One of the finest incidents in his career 
was his early and lifelong espousal of the 
woman suffrage cause. Although half 
white, he was identified by social prejudice 
with the negro race, and his advocacy of 
race equality was inevitable. But his as- 
sociation with these peerless anti-slavery 
women speakers and workers—Sarah and 
Angelina Grimké, Abby Kelly, L. Maria 
Child, Maria Weston Chapman, Lucy 
Stone, Sarah Otis Ernst and others, and 
his recognition of their heroic and efficient 
services, made him at once and forever a 
woman suffragist. He took every oppor- 
tunity to identify himself with the move- 
ment. He was a speaker in the first wo- 
man’s rights convention, with Mrs. Stan- 
ton at Seneca Falls, in 1848. He was a 


! 





friend of Susan B. Anthony, and a mem- 
ber of both the American and the National 
Woman Suffrage Association. He spoke re- 
peatedly for the Massachusetis and New 
England Conventions, and spent the last 
day of his life in attendance on the Na- 
tional Council ot Women. H. B. B. 
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The Doctor’s free dispensary for the poor is stil} 
continued at her office Tuesdays from 6 to 9 P. M. 

Free lectures given Friday evenings at 7, to girls 
from 15 to 20 yeara of age. 


SARAH A. COLBY, M.D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M.D. 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 
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The Drs. give their attention to both GEN- 
ERAL and SPECIAL practice. 
Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 
Office hours from 10 A. M.to3 P.M 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 


J. FLORA TILTON, 
MASSEUSE. 


128 Huntington Ave., Suite 1, Boston. 


Patients received without previous appoint- 
ment on Tuesdays from 1 to 5 P. M. 

Board and attendance for patients requiring 
special attention. 


CAPTIVATING SONGS. 


“Song Album.” 


By Martin Roeder. 18 Songs of the highest order 
for soprano, mezzo-soprano, and tenor. A valuable 
collection for good singers. $1.50, postpaid. 


“Boott’s Album of Songs.” 


A new collection of splendid lyrics, show! rare 
treat t in ical sett: ng and accompaniment. 
An important addition to the bighest class of modern 
song albums. $1.00, postpaid, 


“Six Love Songs.” 


By Frank E. Sawyer. Exquisite musical settings of 
Heine’s tender, passionate love lyrics, with effective 
piano accompaniments. Sheet-music size. 75 cents, 
postpaid. 


“Robert Franz’s Album of 
Songs.” 
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“From German Poets.” 
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Songs of Sleep. 
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to consider matters in connection with the 
meeting. 

Frederick Bongiaes, who was in the 
hall before the doors were closed, was 
invited to a seat on the platform. as were 
also the three delegates from the Women’s 
Council of Canada. 

The topic for the first part of the even- 
ing was ‘‘Education,” and the presidin 
officer was Mrs. Elmina 8. Taylor o 
Utah. 

‘The Ethical Side of Women’s Educa- 
tion” was the subject of a paper by Minnie 
J. Snow of Utah. 

One of Brigham Young’s daughters, 
Mrs. Susa Young Gates of Provo City, 
Utah, read a paper on ‘‘What is Modern 
Education Doing for American Girls?” 

“The Relative Importance of Preven- 
tive and Corrective Work in Moral Re- 
form,” by Lillie T. Freeze of Utah (who 
was absent), was also read. 

Wimodaughsis, the woman’s social a 
improvement ciub, had the rest of the 
evening, under the chairmanship of Mrs. 
Ruth G. D. Havens, its president. 

A paper was read by Annie T. Smith 
of the District of Columbia on **Woman 
as a Factor in Organized Charities.” 

Alice C. Fletcher of the District of 
Columbia read a paper on “‘A Family and 
Institutional Life for Dependent Classes.” 

The evening was closed with an address 
by Rev. Anna H, Shaw. 

Thursday, Feb. 21. 

The delegates from Michigan were the 

uests of Senator Burrows at a reception 
feid at the Elsmere this morning. 

Mrs. Fanny Pardy Palmer, of Provi- 
dence, State inspector of factories and 
workshops of Rhode Island, opened this 
morning’s session with ‘The Need of Co- 
operation of Men and Women in all Cor- 
rectional Work.” Discussion followed by 
Fannie Barrie Williams, a prominent col- 
ored woman of Chicago, who was suffer- 
ing from such emotion because of the 
death of Frederick Douglass that she 
could hardly speak; Mrs. H. Solomon, of 
Chicago, who read the paper prepared by 
Henrietta G. Frank, of Illinois, and Mrs. 
E. B. Wells, of Utah, who read the paper 

repared by Mrs. Zina D. H. Young, of 
Balt Lake City. The ground was taken 
that men and women should work to- 

ether in all correctional work. In some 
ranches of correctional work women were 
better fitted than men. 

President Sewall made reference to the 
death of Frederick Douglass, and paid a 
high tribute to his merits and character. 
Mrs. Ellen C. Johnson, superintendent of 
the Women’s Prison at Sherborn, Mass., 
spoke on ‘*‘Woman’s Work in Managing 

ublic Institutions.” She told of the hap- 
piness given female prisoners by the re- 
ceipt of flowers, and of many touching lit- 
tle incidents in connection with their 
distribution. Domestic animals, she said, 
had also a soothing effect on women con- 
victs. Some one asked her if she believed 
in whipping incorrigible women? Her 
answer was ‘‘Most decidedly, no!” 

Mrs. Margaret I. Sandes, secretary of 
the Illinois Industrial School for Girls at 
— Evanston, spoke on the same sub- 

ct. 

Mrs. Louise Parsons Hopkins, of Bos- 
ton, who has achieved a national reputa- 
tion in the fleld of education as the suc- 
cessor of the late Miss Lucretia Crocker 
on the Boston Board of Supervisors,spoke 
on ‘‘Equal Pay for Women.” 

Dr. Jones, of Utah, opened the evening 
session with prayer. 

A paper on “Heredity and Progression- 
ism” was read by Mrs. Dr. Ellis R. Shipp, 
of Utah. 

A paper entitled ‘Forty Years in the 
Valley of the Great Salt Lake” was read 
by Mrs. Emeline B. Wells, of Utah. 

A discussion on industral schools for 
girls was then entered on, and Mrs. Bliss, 
of Michigan, gave some interesting in- 
formatiun as to the Girls’ Reformatory at 
Adrian, Mich. 

A paper by Margaret Ray Wickens, of 
Kansas, entitled ‘‘The New Thought, the 
True Thought of Philanthropy,” ended 
the session. 

At the conclusion a special meeting of 
the officers and delegates was held for the 
purpose of taking action regarding the 
death of Frederick Douglass; a commit- 
tee was appointed to draft appropriate 
resolutions. 

Feb. 26, Business Meeting. 

Officers for the next three years were 
elected at the business meeting as fol- 
lows: 

President—Mary Lowe Dickinson, New York. 

Vice-President—Rev. Anna H. Shaw, Phila- 
delphia. 

Cor. Sec.—Louise B. Robbins, Michigan. 

First Rec. Sec.—Amaline B. Cheney, Maine. 

Second Rec. See.—Helen Bristol, Illinois. 

Amendments to the Constitution were 
adopted dividing the Council into an 
upper and lower House. The president 
shall not be eligible to re-election for a 
second term. No president of any na- 
tional organization shall be at the same 
time president of the Council. 

The presidert will preside over the 
upper House, composed of the treasurer, 
corresponding secretary and first record- 
ing secretary-at-large, the president and 
one delegate from each national organiza- 
tion in the National Council, and the 
presidents of State councils and the chair- 
men of standing committees. The pa- 
trons of the National Council are given 
the option of serving in the upper or 
lower House, but must remain in the one 
they choose. They will have no vote. 

The lower Council will be presided over 
by the vice-president at large, and will be 
composed of the delegates of State coun- 
cils, the president and delegates of local 
councils, and the second recordirg secre- 


tary. 

‘The upper House will transact all bhsi- 
ness pertaining to the Nationa! Associa- 
tion. The lower House will manage local 
affairs. 

The president may appoint a board of 
private advisers, each member to have 
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charge of a special line of work, such as 
education, legislation affecting domestic 
life, industry, religion, moral reforms, 
philanthropy, charity, literature, science, 
art, etc. is board will virtually corre- 
spond to a cabinet. 

The regular open session of the Council 
was held in the afternoon, with Mrs. Bag- 
ley, of Michigan, the vice-president, pre- 
siding. Charlotte W. Hawes, of Boston, 
expressed ayy that the Council had 
neglected music in its programme. 

The discussion of the Local Women’s 
Council idea in cities was begun by Mrs. 
Gertrude Stevens Levitt, of Portland, 
Me. Miss Cornelia H. Collins described 
the Local Council of Quincy, Ill. The 
Women’s Local Council of Indianapolis 
was explained by Mrs. Josephine O. 
Nichols, who asserted that three-fourths 
of the women in insane asylums came 
from the rural ‘districts. Miss Anthony 
spoke in behalfjof farmers’ wives. 

Prof. Maria L. Sanford, of Minnesota, 
spoke of pauperism and its effect. 

Kate Bond, of New York, spoke on 
‘*The Needed Factor in Municipal Govern- 
ment.’? Josephine R. Nichols, of Indiana, 
advocated ‘‘Non- partisanship in municipal 
boards.” J. Ellen Foster, of Washing- 
ton, president of the Women’s Republican 
Association of the United States, the last 
speaker, spoke on the ‘‘City and State.”’ 


Friday, Feb. 22. 


Hon. Charles C. Bonney, president of 
the World’s Fair Congresses of 1893, was 
the first speaker. In his official duties he 
was brought into contact with many of 
the women of the National Council and 
had formed a high respect for the execu- 
tiv e ability of women. 

Mrs. Kate Brownlee Sherwood made 
an address on ‘Revolutionary Types of 
Women of the Republic.” 

Other papers were as follows: ‘‘The 
Degree to which Governments, ancient and 
moderr, have availed themselves of the 
patriotic services of Women,” by Mrs. 
Samuel L. Beiler, of the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

‘*The Story of the Flag,” by Harriet L. 
Reed of Massachusetts. 

“The Influence of Patriotism upon the 
home and the ir fluence of the home train- 
ing upon Patriotism,” by Mary Lowe 
Dickinson of New York. 

A recitation by Mrs. Whitinston of an 


original ode to ‘‘Women,” was followed | 


by patriotic songs and music. 
the National Press Association of 
women gave a delightful reception this 
afternoon to the visiting correspondents 
and the members of the national council, 
at the beautiful residence of its president, 
Mrs. Mary D. Lockwood, Strathmore 
Arms. Among the guests were ‘Bill 
Nye” and his wife, just arrived from 





Bahama, after a novel adventure and | 


shipwreck. Mrs. Lothrop (Margaret 
Sidney) was present, and Belva Lockwood 
was among the representative press 
women who stood in the receiving line. 
Mrs. Ellen A. Richardson was the guest 
of Mrs. Lockwood. 

A Japanese tea,given at the residence of 
Miss Clara Barton this evening, was a very 
brilliant affair. 

‘*Patriotism as an element in Govern- 
ment” was the first general topic for dis- 
cussion, divided into three parts Mrs. 
Sherwood of Ohio read a paper on Patriot- 
ism in founding and preserving Free 
Institutions; Miss Frances E. Willard of 
Illinois told of it as A Factor in the ad- 
vancement of women, and Mrs. Ellen 8S. 
Mussey, of Washington, D. C., read a 
paper on ‘“‘What the Flag Has Cost 
Woman.” 

The second general topic, ‘'Patriotic 
Teaching as an Element in School Gov- 
ernment,” was also sub-divided, and 

apers applicable to it were read by 

ouise B. Robinson, of Michigan, on its 
effect in forming the character of Ameri- 
can citizens, and by Isabella Charles 
Davis, of New York, on its expression in 
the New York free kindergartens. 

The rendition of ‘*The Balch Salute,” a 
patriotic drill, was illustrated by twenty 
little girls under Sarah C. Mink, of New 


Members of the National Association of 


the grand Army of the Republic, ad- 
dressed the National Council of Women at 
the evening session. 
the general topic. 


sponsible for Maintaining the Sentiment 
of Patriotism in Our Nation” was the 
theme of Mrs. Rev. George M. Howe, of 
Lewiston, Me., read by Mrs. Sarah D. La 
Fetrox of Washington. 


Saturday, Feb. 23. 


Mrs. Louise Parsons Hopkins,of Boston, 
spoke on ‘Women as Directors in Educa- 
tion,’ and alluded at length to women of 
Boston, Massachusetts and New England. 
In the early days it was no ancommon 
thing for the most accomplished and ad- 
mired women in a New England communi- 
ty to carry on a private scnool or take stu- 
dents into their homes, as did Mrs. Ripley 
of Concord, whose learning and graces 
are the subject of Emerson’s praise. 

This has kept an inherited distinction 
about the profession, and many features 
of these schools remind one of the old 
régime and the influence of the Salon in 
Paris. As representatives of this class 





we name Miss Hetty Higginson of Salem 





in the early days, Mrs. Storrow of Hing 
ham and Miss Eliot and Miss Susannah 
Rawson of Boston, Miss Porter of Farm- 
ingham, Ct., Mrs. Anna Lowell,of Boston, 
Mrs. Agassiz of Cambridge, Miss Brackett 
of New York, Miss Andrews of Newbury- 

ort, and numerous others North and 

outh who have belonged to the ‘*Brahmin 
caste” of English-Americans. 

As true pioneers in the modern move- 
ment for advanced education for women 
and educational directorship, we must 
accord the honors to three or four New 
England women: Mrs. Emma Willard, 
Miss Z. P. Grant, Miss Mary Lyon, and 
Miss Catherine Beecher. 

Among those earliest called to official 
positions as educators, Miss May and Mies 
Crocker have become most widely recog- 
nized, the first as a member of the State 
Board of Education, the latter as one of 
the Board of Supervisors for the Boston 
schools. Each was the first woman to 
hold such a place, and the first in the 
country appointed or elected on a board 
otherwise of men, for the direction of edu- 
cational affairs of the city. Each had a 
most successful career and demonstrated 
her ability to fulfil great responsibilities. 

‘*How can the higher art be brought to 
bear upon the common people through the 
common home and the common school?” 
was the subject presented by Dr. Julia 
Holmes Smith of Chicago. She gave an 
analysis of the chsracteristics of humanity 
as regards the love of beauty, and claimed 
that the aspiration toward the beautiful 
was part and parcel of the human soul, no 
matter what the degree of civilization.” 

Monday Feb. 25. 

Harriet Shinn of Illinois, delegate of 
the National Association of Women Ste- 
nographers, read the first paper on ‘* Wo- 
man as a factor in the modern business 
World.” 

Miss Harriet A. Keyser, of New York, 
spoke on social problems in the slums of 
London and New York. 

She is the organizer of — equality 
clubs in the assembly districts of New 
York, and a member of the working- 
women’s society and the church associa- 
tion for the advancement of the interests 
of labor. She said: 

‘*Woman’s first influence in the modern 
business world is to help to make women 
welcome in the world. The second influ- 
ence is that the business woman has helped 
to prove woman’s efficiency. 

‘*The third is that the business woman 
has helped to prove the economic value of 
woman to the State. 

“The fourth, that woman has demon- 
strated the value of a routine business 
training. 

‘The fifth, and highest, is that woman 
in the modern business world has demon- 
strated the need of political equality.” 

Josefa Humpa Zeman of Hull House, 
Chicago, vice-president of Bohemia in the 
International Council of Women, urged the 
council to appoint a secretary to look 
after the foreign work in this country. 

Mrs. Frances E. W. Harper, of Philadel- 
phia, spoke on the **Work and Worth of 
the Colored Women of the Country,” cit- 
ing many instances of their business ca- 
pacity. 

‘“*The Women Against the Tammany 
Tiger” was the subject of an address de- 
livered by Helen V. Boswell. 

‘Current conditions of labor for wage 
earning women and children.” was the 
theme of Marie L. Price of Chicago. 

Mrs. Virginia Titcomb of Brooklyn said 
there was a time when we were taught to 
believe that knowledge was power, but 
now it is money that talks. She out- 
lined an organization which would tend to 
elevate women. 

Mrs. J. Ellen Foster spoke on the theme, 
‘“*How can the moral element in current 
politics be supplied?” 

Miss Pierce, of Boston, read a paper by 
Margaret Sullivan Burke, of Washington, 
on ‘The Monetary Situation.” 

Miss Sheldon, of Connecticut, closed the 
session by reading a paper on the same 
subject. 


The magnitude of this Triennial Coun- 


York. Eliza D. Keith, of California, led the | cil and the number of speakers make it 
discussion on patriotism, which followed. | impossible for us to give more than an im- 


perfect outline of its proceedings, gleaned 


Loyal Women of American Liberty and | from the press dispatches. The full par- 
the Woman’s Relief Corps, auxiliary to | ticulars will probably appear in pamphlet 


| form hereafter. 


‘*Patriotism” was | 


{Further proceedings next week, } 
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‘‘The Degree to which Women are Re- | 





WINCHESTER.—The League held its 
monthly meeting Wednesday, Feb. 20, at 
the home of the president, Mrs. P. G. 
Wilson. A goodly number gathered in 
her parlors, and after transacting busi- 
ness, were favored with a delightful talk 
by Miss Cora Benneson of Cambridge. She 
spoke on municipal suffrage for women, 
and also of the relation of the ballot to 
wages. Her remarks were listened to 
with marked attention and were much 
enjoyed. Miss Delia Whitney gave fine 
selections on the piano, and Miss Belle 
Wilson two songs. Miss senneson was 
given a vote of thanks for her valuable 
talk, and the young ladies for their choice 
musical selections. Atthe close our host- 
ess, assisted by young ladies, served 
Russian tea, chocolate and fancy cakes, 
which added much to the sociability of the 
occasion. Several new members were 
admitted. L. L. B., Sec. 

CAMBRIDGE.— The Woman Suffrage 
League met with Mrs. Dora F. Akerman, 


32 Pearl Street. Thursday, Feb 21, at 2.30 
P.M. After the usual routine business, 
plans were discussed to further greater 
activity in our work, increase the attend-- 
ance, and arouse more interest in the live 
issues of the day. It was voted to send 
the WOMAN'S JOURNAL to the Cambridge 
Prospect Union and the Cambridge Girls’ 
Social Union for one year. If favorable 
answers be received, the JOURNAL will 
be sent to two more associations. Aftera 
warm discussion over methods of work, 
the meeting closed, to meet again in two 
weeks, to further debate the two plans— 
work in Massachusetts and Cambridge, 
or the later method of concentration and 
organization in a State or States where a 
suffrage campaign is pending. 
ANNIE T. AUERBACH, 
Cor. Sec. 


CHELSEA —The Non-Partisan Woman 
Suffrage League of Chelsea has passed 
resolutions condemning the attack re- 
cently made by a certain member of the 
Boston City Council upon Mrs. Eliza 
Trask Hill, as an ‘insult offered to every 
intelligent woman voter in Boston.” 








THE DRAMA. 


Ho.Luis St.—The most talented of 
comediaas, Mr. John Drew, supported by 
an unusually excellent comedy company, 
including Miss Maud Adams, will begin a 
four week’s engagement at the Hollis 
Street Theatre, Monday, March 4, and the 
advance sale promises brilliant and 
crowded houses. The first week of Mr. 
Drew’s engagement will be devoted to 
‘The Bauble Shop,” from the pen of 
Henry Arthur Jones. Mr. Drew will also 
be seen in ‘‘Christopher, Jr.,” as well as 
in ‘The Butterflies,” and other plays. 
Mr. Drew stands foremost among light 
comedians, with a racy, nonchalant man- 
ner characteristic of society men. Every- 
thing he says ard does seems so sponta- 
neous that the spectators become obliv- 
ious that he is acting a part. 





CoLuMBIA.—The coming engagement 
of Mrs. Potter and Mr. Bellew which be- 
gins next Monday will attract the atten- 
tion of theatre-goers. When Mrs. Potter 
first made her appearance upon the stage, 
ten years ago, she was conceded to be 
possessed of undoubted talent. She has 
since studied hard and devoted herself to 
her profession. On her present American 
tour the criticisms have been most flatter- 
ing. Mrs. Potter and Mr. Bellew have 
just returned from the Orient. In those 
strange countries where few professional 
people go, they have been favorably re- 
ceived, and the criticisms of the English 
speaking papers printed there have been 
flattering. Their repertoire includes many 
new and popular plays, and their com- 
pany is a strong one. Public interest 
seems roused, as the advance sale of seats 
has been exceptionally large. 





CASTLE SQUARE.—Rinaldo, by Ernest 
Lacy, had its first production on any stage 
at the Castle Square Theatre last Monday 
night, by Joseph Haworth and his com- 
pany. It has proved an enormous popular 
success. The audience completely filled 
the Theatre Monday night. The plot is 
this: Rinaldo, a young country physi- 
cian, engaged to Elena, an orphan peas- 
ant girl, goes to Florence and becomes 
rich. Tomasso, the villain, in love with 
Elena, succeeds in effecting a separation 
between her and Rinaldo and induces him 
to marry Belcolore, Tomasso’s mistress, 
in order to possess himself of Elena and 
of Rinaldo’s fortune. [omasso’s perfidy 
is discovered, not, however, before the 
heroive dies. The villain is compelled to 
drink the poison which he had prepared 
for Rinaldo, his servant is run through 
the budy by Rinaldo’s servant, who also 
dispatches Belcolore, and Rinaldo dies of 
heart disease when he discovers the body 
of his own beloved Elena. Mr. Haworth 
is to be congratulated on his great suc- 
cess. His support was excellent. The 
audience, the opening night, was most 
enthusiastic. Rob Roy will open on 
Monday, March 18. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 
N. E. Women’s Club.—Monday, March 4, 


3.30 P.M. Mr. E, 8. Yovtcheff will speak on ‘*Bul- 
garians and Armenians Under the Turks,” 


THE BEFRIENDING COMMITTEE « 


al and Industrial Union desire 
to call the attention of ladies temporarily disabled 
through nervous diseases to the favorable terms 
they have been able to obtain at the Newton Rest- 
Cure. For particulars address Befriending Com. 
mittee, 264 Boylston Street, Boston. 











WANTED.—A HOME for a little motherless 
girl of nine years, parentage American. Further 
partiostave may be had by addressing Miss Char- 
otte Emerson, 176 Southbridge Street, Worcester, 
Mass, 

PRIVATE Secretary and Stenographer 

A young lady of good education desires the 
above position. Uses the Remington machine. 
Highest references as to character and trust- 
worthiness. Moderate salary. Address E. W. 
N., Woman’s JouRNAL Office 


A Lady desires a position as housekeeper, as a 
companion for an invalid,as an amanuensis,or as a 
teacher. Has d Normal school diploma, and was a 
teacher for ten years. Can give good references, 
Address Miss S.C. Crane, 7 ‘East Hedding Place, 
Mt. Tabor, N. J. 


An American woman would like a position as 
companion to a lady, or to care for an invalid. Is 
fond of old ladies and of children; has a kindly 
disposition, and would make herself generally use- 
ful. Is a skilled dressmaker, and could help with 
the family sewing. Would be willing to travel. A 
good home more an object than large wages. 
—— MARGARET KENNEDY, Box 3638, Boston, 

ase. 
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NICKERSON PRTENT BOLT SHEARS 4 
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THE DAVENPORT CUTLERY CO.Davenrortiowa 


BEST POLISH IN THE WORLD. 






DO NOT BE DECEIVED 


with Enamels, and Paints which stain the 
hands, injure the iron, and burn red. The Rising 
Sun Stove Polish is Brilliant, Odorless, Durable, 
Each package contains six ounces; when moist 
ened will make several boxes of Paste Polish, 


Has an Annual Sale of 3,000 Tons. 
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A Most Comfortable Bed. 





For Flat Dwellers, Seashore Cottages ana all 
places where room-spage is an object, it fills a 
long-felt want. Mnst be seen to be appreciated. 


Boston Couch Bed Co., 
SOLE MANUFACTrURERS, 


100 North St., Boston, Mass, 


KNITTED TABLE PADDING 











1s a necessary part of every well-appointed 
dining service. 
WE GUARANTEE 
It to wash and retain its original soft- 


ness, not hardening as felt and other 
cheap substitutes do. 





BOSTON, JAN. 12, 1891. 
KNITTED MATTRESS CO., Canton Junc- 
tion, Mass. : 

Gentlemen—Referring to your inquiry 
regarding our opinion of your goods, we 
would say that we have used the Table 
Matting for about four years, and have 
sold little else in this linesince. We find it 
much more popular than the regular table 
felting, and it is superseding all others. 
We sell large quantities to hotels and pub- 
lic institutions, as well as to families. 

Yours respectfully. 
T. D. WHITNEY & CO. 
37 and 39 Temple Place. 





INSIST on having ‘‘Knitted Table Padding. 
At allthe leading dry goods houses 
Write us for samples and catalogue 


KNITTED MATTRESS CoO., 
Canton Junction, Mass. 


IF YOU ARE IN NEED OF 


GLOVES 
MISS M. F. FISK, 


442 TEMPLE PLACE 


has a very attractive stock, 
and invites you to examine 
them. 








— 








C.H Simonds & Co., Printers. 297 Congress St., Boston 
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